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HREE members of THE INDEPENDENT’ edi- 
torial staff attended the debate in Boston, on 
April 9, between Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, and Senator 
William E. Borah on the question: “Should the 
Republican national platform of 
1928 advocate. repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment?” The 
following morning all the local 
and New York newspapers, 
adopting the majority decision of 
nine “informal” judges selected 
by a local paper, announced 
that Senator Borah had won 
the debate. With this opinion 
the editors of Tue Inpe- 
PENDENT are unanimously in utter disagreement. 
They regard it as an opinion founded on the preju- 
dices of the judges and the noise produced by a 
claque in the balconies rather than on the merits 
of the discussion or the cogency of the arguments 
presented. 
Senator Borah was a disappointment to his ad- 
mirers. Starting admirably, with a restraint and a 
vigor which promised cumulative climaxes, he 





petered out into rhetoric and phrase making. 
Whereas Dr. Butler took his stand on the essen- 
tial absurdity of the Eighteenth Amendment as an 
amendment to the Constitution, of a document 
dealing with private habits amending a document 
dealing with public rights and obligations, Mr. Borah 
dealt with the Eighteenth Amendment as a moral 
issue. Both men were courageous and sincere, but 
neither their minds nor their arguments met or even 
came within bowing distance of one another. 

Dr. Butler made his point clearly and Senator 
Borah failed to answer it. The latter announced that 
the Supreme Court’s decision had disposed of Dr. 
Butler’s contention for all time, a statement which 
he knew to be inexact. The Supreme Court ruled 
that the amendment was legal — that is, that it had 
been passed in accordance with law, that it was 
binding, and that it was not, in effect, in conflict 
with the letter of the Constitution. Dr. Butler’s 
point went far deeper than strict legality. It con- 
cerned the propriety of affixing such an amendment 
to our organic law. Granting that it could and had 
been done legally, was it proper, humanly speaking, 
to attach such an amendment to such a document? 
It amends nothing in the document; rather, it 
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introduces legislative matter wholly strange and ex- 
traneous. It would be just as proper and pertinent 
to prohibit red-haired men from marrying their 
mothers-in-law or the eating of green vegetables 
before July 1, provided the necessary forms are 
obeyed. Dr. Butler proved his point to the satisfac- 
tion of all except the immovable and unalterable 
drys in the audience — and Senator Borah could not 
and did not answer it. 

Instead, he discussed the one thing Dr. Butler 
refused to debate — the liquor traffic. He stated 
that the Eighteenth Amendment received his support 
because all other attempts to control the liquor 
traffic had failed. This reasoning is essentially un- 
sound. If the law regulating interstate commerce 
failed to protect dry States from the shipments of 
wet goods from wet States, obviously it would have 
been wiser and more practical to amend the inter- 
state commerce laws than to amend the Federal 
Constitution and to penalize by such amendment 
innocent people in wet and dry States alike. The 
argument that Federal prohibition is essential to 
protect dry States from wet States might just as 
well apply to the nation. In fact, it is an admission 
that control of the liquor traffic in the United 
States is impossible as long as the border nations 
and the high seas are wet. Furthermore, the 
political experience of mankind has shown that 
it is unprofitable to pass a law which is wrong in 
principle in order to remedy a condition which is 
wrong in practice. Always an alternative exists 
which can remedy wrong conditions while adhering 
to fundamental rightness of principle. Senator 
Borah answered an argument on principle by 
pointing to conditions, and this is the method of the 
opportunist and the device of the shallow. 

The Republican party, Senator Borah said, has 
put its hand to the plow and it will never turn back. 
It has lifted a banner of this or that; it will never 
hoist the white flag. Such talk justifies momentary 
emotional applause, but does not stand analysis. If 
the Republican party has put its hand to a papier- 
maché plow, it should turn back and get a different 
one; if it has hoisted a cheap variety of the Jolly 
Roger, it should haul it down and hoist something 
else. Dr. Butler argued against the quality of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, and Senator Borah had 
no defense except its existence and its value as a 
moral gesture, as a symbol of progress. 

Eight years, he said, is too short a period to try out 
a great moral reform. It takes centuries, he added, to 
establish a definite moral advance. But the Eight- 
eenth Amendment is not a great moral reform nor a 
definite moral advance. Reforms and advances come 
from the temper of peoples, not from laws. The 
Eighteenth Amendment is but a law; and eight years 
or two years suffice to show whether a law is good or 
bad. The Senator confused the law with the idea 
behind it. The yearning for complete national 


abstinence may be noble and above reproach, and the 
law prohibiting the violation of national abstinence 
may be bad and beneath contempt. Senator Borah, 
like most drys, upheld the excellence of the ideal; 
Dr. Butler, like most wets, attacked the badness of 
the law. In fact, there was little debate—in the 
usual sense of the term — between them. 

For all practical, as well as theoretical purposes, 
Dr. Butler’s argument appeals to us as the stronger 
of the two. Perhaps after a hundred more years of 
moral reform, or fifty, or thirty, we could pass such 
a law with only theoretical impropriety. Senator 
Borah said nothing to prove that we could do so 
today. Frankly, he admitted that the law was 
ineffective at present and only defended it on ac- 
count of the moral impulse behind it. 

Both men, as we said above, are courageous, and 
both men are governed by their convictions. Both 
agree on the importance of the question and believe — 
that their political party should frankly pronounce 
on its merits in the platform of 1928. The party, of 
course, will do nothing of the kind. Politicians will 
pay lip service to “law enforcement,” will flatter the 
organized drys, will vote dry and perhaps drink wet, 
and both the great moral issue and the Constitu- 
tional question will be shelved until political ex- 
pediency and opportunism see them as something 
to be exploited. 

The value of the debate lay in its very weakness. 
It demonstrated that there is little virtue in dis- 
cussing prohibition until the point at issue has been 
accurately defined. If one orator discusses law and 
the other public morals, the result is oratory but not 
debate. In this instance we lean toward Dr. Butler’s 
case because he discussed and criticized an existing 
fact — the Eighteenth Amendment — whereas Mr. 
Borah upheld a sentiment which, however admirable 
as a sentiment, has nothing to do with the concrete 
questions involved. 


As Between Gentlemen 


HE tension between our State Department and 

Mexico seems to have relaxed momentarily. 
Curiously enough, the incident of the mysterious 
stolen documents has had a happy repercussion, and 
while only a portion of the whole story has as yet 
found its way into the public press, enough has been 
printed to show that what had certainly been a cause 
of friction between the two Governments has re- 
solved itself into a show of good will on both sides. 
President Calles deserves the gratitude of the Ameri- 
can people for an extremely sporting gesture. For it 
was he who voluntarily placed in the hands of our 
Government copies of the stolen documents, thereby 
allowing a check to be made as to which were 
genuine and which false. By so doing he, of course, 
cut off his own source of what appeared to be most 
valuable inside information, but at the same time 
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gave the State Department an opportunity of cor- 
recting in his mind the vicious impression which 
some of the doctored messages had undoubtedly 
produced. If and when the traitor responsible 
for the theft is discovered, the State Department 
should certainly tell the whole story and give such 
credit to Mexican good faith in the whole E. Phillips 
Oppenheim-like proceeding as is Mexico’s due. 

In the meantime, much hangs on the decision of 
the Mexican Supreme Court, expected momentarily, 
which will more definitely determine the rights of 
American oil companies to continue developing the 
properties acquired prior to 1917, regardless of 
whether they have complied with the provisions of 
the new constitution. When that decision has been 
handed down, the State Department will be in a 
better position to judge whether Mexican law will 
respect generally accepted property rights or 
whether the retroactive provisions of the constitu- 
tion shall stand. Then the next phase of this ten- 
year-old dispute will open up. 


Trials of a Moderate Revolutionary 


Roe the last five years China’s civil war has been 
fought by war lords with comparatively small 
armies; outside of slight disturbances on the actual 
battle grounds, social and business life has pro- 
ceeded calmly enough. In its 
earlier stages the Kuomintang 
push northward seemed to fol- 
low much the same lines as the 
hostile exchanges between 
Chang Tso-lin, Wu Pei-fu, 
Feng, and so forth, with the 
single difference that genuine 
popular sentiment not only fol- 
lowed but often preceded the 
Southern advances. Today .a 
new and much more serious element has entered the 
arena which may well destroy the “business as 
usuai”’ situation, certainly as far as China south of 
the Yangtze is concerned. This is the definite split in 
the Nationalist party. 

From latest news dispatches the military leader of 
the Southern forces, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has re- 
fused to take orders from the Nationalist leaders in 
Hankow and has taken definite steps to suppress 
Red leadership and trade unions in Shanghai. By so 
doing he has assumed a double burden, that of hold- 
ing down a definite revolutionary movement within 
the very area which he controls, and that of carrying 
on the civil war against Chang Tso-lin and the 
Northern armies. It may well be more than he can 
handle. If so, if he should be forced to capitulate to 
either the revolutionary forces or the North, then he 
will but have suffered the fate of every moderate in 
times of revolution, crushed by the extremes on 
either side. We hope this will not happen. Without 








strong leadership and the definite restraints of 
disciplined troops, the great ignorant and easily 
swayed mass of the Chinese in the cities become a 
much greater menace to foreign lives and property 
than battles between armies. Chiang Kai-shek repre- 
sents the best safeguard against them — in fact, the 
only safeguard short of complete control by the 
foreign powers. 

Of little significance for China but of particular 
interest to Americans was the entirely gratuitous 
statement of Sir Auckland Geddes, former British 
Ambassador to Washington, to the effect that Eng- 
land’s unpopularity in China was partly attributable 
to the well-known American sport of pulling the lion’s 
tail, learned in these United States by the many Chi- 
nese students in residence here, and by them carried 
back to their own land. In particular he cited Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago as furnishing a nasty example 
to Chinese students. Such a statement coming from 
one who ought to know the United States better is 
almost incredible. It is certainly an insult to the 
intelligence of the Chinese students and is not calcu- 
lated to promote friendly relations between England 
and America. Intelligent Englishmen have de- 
scribed Sir Auckland’s remarks as indiscreet and 
fantastic. Certainly they are an inadequate explana- 
tion of the reasons for Great Britain’s position in 
China today. 


This Quality of Mercy 


i Sacco and Vanzetti were clearly guilty of the 
crime for which they have been condemned to 
die, we should still question the propriety of inflict- 
ing the death penalty for an act committed six years 
ago and for which they have already spent over five 
years in jail. Such belated justice has little if any 
value either as a gesture of austere righteousness or 
as a deterrent to crime. Rather, it appeals to the 
majority as an act of cold-blooded ferocity, of be- 
lated revenge. But, in our minds and in the minds 
of a vast multitude of all sorts and conditions of men 
the world over, the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti has 
not been clearly established. All that the elaborate 
procedure of the Massachusetts courts has demon- 
strated is that the original trial of these men was nat 
illegal or grossly unfair. The public, rightly or 
wrongly, believes that if they were tried today 
before an unprejudiced jury, a new study of the 
evidence and a study of the new evidence would 
establish a reasonable doubt as to their guilt and 
would result in their acquittal. Cases are tried in 
courts of law and not by the public, and yet we know 
and recognize the fact that laws were made for the 
citizen and that citizens were not made for the law. 
We believe that in every human and governmental 
sense it would be not only an act of ferocious 
self-confidence, but an act of folly and supreme 
ineptitude to send these men to the chair. Where 
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doubt exists — and in this case it most surely does 
exist — justice must be tempered by mercy, unless 
we would descend to the ethics of the jungle. 

We are not in love with the death penalty under 
any circumstances, although at times it seems the 
only method by which our imperfect civilization can 
deal with cases which our minds are too limited to 
understand, our hearts too undeveloped to pity, and 
our energies too sluggish to handle except by follow- 
ing the easiest way. And in this particular instance, 
the death penalty appears to us as an act of down- 
right horror. Only absolute confidence and a genuine 
need for the severest penalty can justify official 
killing. In his great book, “Revolt in the Desert,” 
Lawrence of Arabia tells how he was forced to 
judge, condemn, and execute one of his Arabs who 
on a desert march had killed a comrade. 

As he describes how he faced his lamentable duty, 
he writes: “Then rose up the horror which would 
make civilized man shun Justice like the plague if he 
had not the needy to serve him as hangman for 
wages.” If our jurists and our prosecuting attorneys, 
our governors and our juries had not always at their 
command the hireling, anonymous executioner, if 
they themselves were forced to spring the trap or 
strap their victim into the deadly chair — then 
indeed they would shun justice like the plague; then 
indeed they would search eagerly for a justification 
for mercy. No such hard contingency exists in fact, 
though it does exist morally. Judge, jury, 
prosecutor, and governor are jointly and severally 
responsible if in exercising their duty they have gone 
too far and punished the innocent for crimes which 
they did not commit. 

We appeal to Governor Fuller for the sake of the 
good name of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
to consider his every generous doubt, his every 
merciful instinct, and to commute the sentence of 
these unhappy, ignorant men, or to grant them free 
pardon. Only so can the “Sacco-Vanzetti Case” be 
settled and the spectre of an official crime be laid. 


Pins and Needles for Baldwin 
R. STANLEY BALDWIN, British Prime 


Minister, is suffering considerable embarrass- 
ment through the movement to lower the age limit for 
women voters from thirty to twenty-one. Two years 
ago, in the heat of a general election, Mr. Baldwin 
promised his support for the measure. Now that it is 
actually under consideration, however, such a pro- 
nounced opposition has been stirred up among the 
die-hard Tories of his own party that Mr. Baldwin 
faces the unpleasant possibility of the measure’s be- 
ing made the basis for a vote of confidence in the 
Commons should it be pushed so far. Such a risk, as 
the astute Mr. Baldwin knows, might easily result 
in his Government’s downfall, and he is rightly 
attempting to stem defeat upon such a simple 


and unimportant issue by seeking to make it a 
nonpartisan measure. 

The opposition of the Tory element in this case is 
difficult to understand. Granting, as they assert, 
that the enfranchisement of women between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty would create a small 
feminine plurality, it is difficult to see what great 
harm such a condition could work. In no country has 
the political scene been greatly altered through the 
addition of women to the electorate. The ratios of 
the various parties remain at practically the same 
point. Though elderly gentlemen may object for 
sentimental reasons to allowing young women of 
twenty-one to help guide the nation, it hardly seems 
that any great catastrophe could result. 


Meat for the Book-leggers 


E hold not even the briefest of briefs for Mr. 

Sinclair Lewis’ “Elmer Gantry,” either as a 
work of art or as a photographic study of the alfalfa 
clergy. But when a Boston district attorney notifies 
the booksellers of that ancient city that if they sell 
this book they will be prosecuted under the statute on 
“obscene and indecent literature,” then, indeed, we 
are tempted to shout and sputter and wave our arms 
by way of protest. District Attorney William J. 
Foley of Boston, that eminent critic, /ittérateur, and 
representative of the finest old Puritan traditions, 
has carried on the good work recently inaugurated in 
banning ten rather obscure novels from Boston 
bookshelves by adding to the list the latest product 
of America’s leading novelist. It would be hard to 
conceive an official action more futile or more 
asinine. It is impossible to bar “Elmer Gantry” 
from Bostonians who wish to read it. Copies can be 
mailed to Boston from any State in the Union — to 
the profit of alien book-leggers and the loss of local 
dealers. By setting up a futile prohibition Mr. Foley 
simply adds one more empty and annoying govern- 
mental gesture to the long list of our bureaucratic 
ineptitudes. But in setting up his claim to be a 
censor of literature, he does something so silly and 
so stupid that one blushes for the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Would it not be refreshing and 
delightful if our several governments could be 
persuaded to look on us citizens as responsible 
adults, and on themselves as our servants and not 
our guardians? We do not want to be constantly 
protected from our own instincts and the wicked 
world by a group of Foleys telling us what we shall 
eat and drink and read. If the Massachusetts statute 
gives such powers to a Foley that by mere threat of 
prosecution he can coerce booksellers into barring 
the products of reputable publishers and sincere 
writers — then it is high time that the statute be 
amended. We cannot afford anywhere in this coun- 
try to place literature or art or the drama at the 
discretion of an obscure public employee. One good 
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book or painting or play is worth several thousand 
Foleys. It is absurd on the face of it that one Foley 
should determine whether a book is good or bad. 


Plugging Away at Disarmament 


HAT the preliminary limitation of arms con- 
ference in Geneva has not accomplished more 
during its strenuous sessions of the past weeks is 
certainly not the fault of the United States. Hugh 
Gibson, the principal American 
delegate, has bent every effort 
to bring about harmony in the 
face of an almost complete 
deadlock resulting from the 
insistence of France and Italy 
that gross naval tonnage 
should be considered rather 
than that of particular types of 





that Washington did not wish 
the three-power naval conference, called for June, 
to interfere in any way with the work of the League 
commission. But his efforts as well as those of Vis- 
count Cecil have been fruitless. Because of their 
failure, however, there is no reason to suppose that 
these sessions have beén valueless. A constant dis- 
cussion of the limitation of armaments, a genuine 
effort to get at and understand the other nations’ 
point of view, is always of great value regardless of 
immediate results. Only in this way can progress be 
made; only so can the human factor, which always 
looms so large in negotiations, be given full play. 


Printer’s Error P 


A SOCIALIST deputy in the Belgian Parliament 

has just introduced a measure whereby for cer- 
tain considerations the little provinces of Malmédy 
and Eupen, which Belgium acquired by the Treaty 
of Versailles, should be returned to Germany. The 
measure has little hope of success because it involves 
reopening all the territorial provisions of the Treaty, 
a course which none of the nations which benefited 
by the Treaty could look on with any great happi- 
ness. It does recall, however, an incident connected 
with the preparation of the Treaty which deserves 
brief comment. 

At the Paris Peace Conference a subcommittee of 
which André Tardieu, the French representative, 
was chairman, considered Belgium’s territorial 
claims. The French and Belgian delegates wished 
Malmédy and Eupen ceded to Belgium outright. 
The British and American were willing to agree only 
if an impartial plebiscite showed that these prov- 
inces expressed a pronounced wish to be annexed to 
Belgium. A plebiscite was finally agreed to in princi- 
ple. On the proposed conduct of the plebiscite there 
was a sharp difference of opinion. Tardieu drafted a 





ships. He has stressed the fact - 


scheme whereby the provinces should be taken over 
by Belgium and the population should be allowed to 
register a protest if they wished after six months. 
The American delegate, Colonel Embick, demurred, 
holding that this procedure would not constitute a 
proper plebiscite. After much wrangling his draft 
was accepted and a genuine expression of opinion 
provided for. However, when the legal committee 
which co6érdinated the various sections of the Treaty 
had finished its work, the original Tardieu draft had 
been reinserted. At once a protest was made, and the 
American delegation was assured that the proper 
draft would appear in the final treaty, which was to 
be handed to the Germans a few days later. Their 
surprise can well be imagined when on the day of 
delivery the Tardieu version once again appeared in 
the final treaty and a second protest was met with 
the answer “What will you? It is too late to change 
again now, and anyway the Allies cannot show that 
there are any differences among them once they are 
face to face with the Germans.” So the French 
printer won. Malmédy and Eupen passed into the 
hands of Belgium and not until the recent action of a 
Belgian socialist deputy has the world worried over 
them or even been conscious of their fate. 


The Oxford Plan in California 


UT in southern California an experiment is 
being tried in the field of collegiate educa- 
tion which for want of a better term its promoters 
call the Oxford plan. As in every other section of the 
country, California has felt the terrific pressure 
of ever-increasing numbers demanding collegiate 
training. At Pomona four students have yearly been 
rejected for one accepted. However, through the 
generosity of a large donor, a new college, to be 
called Scripps after its benefactor, will be com- 
pleted this fall on land almost adjacent to Pomona. 
Both colleges will combine under the title of Clare- 
mont Colleges, but the combination will not entail 
a change in management for either. Each will have 
its own faculty, its own dormitories, its own ad- 
ministration. But each will share with the other 
facilities which alone are available to large uni- 
versities, such as libraries, playgrounds, and labora- 
tories. In other words, the social and educational 
advantages of the small intimate college are to be 
retained while fine equipment, the principal asset 
of a great institution, will still be available to all. 
Furthermore, sufficient land has been provided to 
allow for a large increase in the number of small 
colleges, Pomona and Scripps furnishing the nucleus. 
This is an experiment which runs parallel to the 
expressed ideals of many Eastern educators who 
deplore the fact that their universities have become 
so rigid by tradition as to make a trial of this 
kind impossible. It will be watched with the 
greatest care. 
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The Great Automobile Duel of 1927 
Mr. Ford and General Motors Choose Their Weapons 


By J. George Frederick 


still the most romantic means of settling a 
serious quarrel. In America the duello is quite 
another story — but we have it, let no one be mis- 
taken. Instead of the secluded glen at midnight with 
caped and white-shirted gentlemen meeting in 


|: nonindustrial Latin countries the duello is 


But 1927 is quite another year. The great white 
whale is wounded, spouting blood, and the whalers 
are at high tension, for they expect to “run him in” 
and fry his fat — notably the richest in the world. 
In particular, one great whaler—the General 
Motors Corporation, itself one of the greatest 


mortal combat, we have 
mortal economic com- 
bat on quite as well-de- 
fined rules of conduct as 
those of any duel. The 
difference is this: in the 
year 1927 it is not men 
individually who fight, 
but their corporations; 


and what they fight for 








The air of the automobile world has been charged 
with portents for the past six months, and rumors of 
cataclysmic changes soon to occur within the industry 
are constantly being circulated. For this reason the 
opinions of a canny and practical economist are par- 
ticularly timely as applied to what Mr. Frederick terms 
‘‘the most magnificent sporting event that 1927 will 
offer in the arena of industry” — namely, the impend- 
ing death grapple between Henry Ford and the General 

Motors Corporation 


“vertical trusts” in the 
world — is now relent- 
lessly tracking him 
down, and it begins to 
look as though the close- 
in would occur in 1927. 

How the eliminations 
from the field of contest 
have been going on at a 
merry clip may be seen 


is no piffing matter 
touching “the honor of 


in the fact that by 1923 
ten companies were man- 








a gentleman,” but the 
right to offer the public the most for its money. 
The most magnificent sporting event that 1927 
will offer in the arena of industry is that for which 
Ford and the General Motors Corporation are 
“weighing in” at this moment. It is bound, by all 
odds, to be the most picturesque and significant 
fight which has been witnessed by a business “fan” 
for many a long year. The old protagonists, like the 
Standard Oil or some of the big railways or money 
kings who, decades ago, were always arrayed in 
prodigious battle, are now very tame, indeed, al- 
though Loree of the Delaware and Hudson is stag- 
ing, it is true, a sizable bout in the railway arena. 
The automobile field, on the other hand, has not 
yet passed through its battle-of-the-giants period. 
It would seem that many of our great fields of busi- 
ness do naturally reach that period, just as a boy 
reaches a scrappy period and passes it, having 
learned codperation or become “refined.” The oil 
industry, the railroad, tobacco, banking, and other 
fields have experienced this evolution; but they are 
far older than the automobile, which was an infant 
in arms, not considered worthy even of a place in the 
census, in 1902 or 1903. It has had its golden boom 
period. It has had its consolidation period — the 
period of big-fish-eat-little-fish. Henry Ford has for 
years been like Melville’s famous white whale, 
Moby Dick, an autocratic master of the seven seas 
of automobile selling, and instead of being caught 
on the puny harpoons of his business antagonists, 
he has, like Moby Dick, often suddenly hunched 
his huge shoulders under the entire ship of the auto- 
mobile industry and heaved it as he willed. 





ufacturing ninety per 
cent of the automobiles; six of them, eighty-five per 
cent; and the big protagonists of today — Ford 
and General Motors — were between them making 
sixty-seven and one half per cent. Ford manufac- 
tured 1,914,000 cars in that year — but he manu- 
factured only 1,447,915 in 1926. This was nineteen 
and one half per cent less than the year before, and 
almost a third less than in 1923. Even in 1924 Ford 
controlled almost two thirds of the total production; 
in 1925, one half; but in 1926, only one third. 
Sales of General Motors, on the other hand, have 
doubled since 1924. The 1926 sales to users were 
1,215,826 — a jump from 827,056 in 1925. A 4,000- 
car-per-day output is forecast for 1927. 


HESE are the “weighing in” facts about the 

two huge duelists. What are the weapons which 
will be used? The most telling are these five: or- 
ganization, price, quality, service, advertising. The 
last is simply the bulletin board for the other four. 
But not for Ford — unless he changes his mind — 
which he can do very brilliantly on occasion. At last 
accounts he had decided that advertising was “an 
economic waste,” and for a year he has done little. 
The General Motors Corporation, on the other 
hand, plans in 1927 to spend the quite stupendous 
sum of $50,000,000 on advertising; ten millions of 
which will be directed upon the Chevrolet, which is 
the spearhead of the struggle: the car which, for the 


-first time in automobile manufacturing, is making 


real competition for the Ford. Ten millions in ad- 
vertising against nothing is a tremendous make- 
weight in favor of General Motors. 
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We see here the old and the new idea in selling; 
and this is accentuated in the next weapon: organiza- 
tion. Ford represents, on the one hand, the spectacu- 
lar individual figure, who, while disbelieving in paid 
advertising, nevertheless gets at least five times as 
much free publicity as any other automobile man. 
We have, on the other hand, an impersonal organi- 
zation, utilizing the tried and tested method of paid 
advertising to increase its sales and help its dealers, 
spending an amount which at once places it in the 
position of the largest advertiser the world has ever 
known. The issues are sharply and oppositely drawn: 
will a huge amount of paid advertising win as 
against a huge amount of free publicity? As a matter 
of fact, it is altogether likely that as the struggle 
intensifies, Mr. Ford will again change his mind 
about advertising, as he has done before. Practical 
business experience would seem to indicate that he 
would be foolish to be caught off his guard in this 
respect, in the face of General Motors’ stupendous 
campaign. 


ITH regard to organization, the next most 

important weapon, the protagonists are very 
well matched, but once again in an interestingly 
opposite manner. The Ford organization may 
roughly be described as Napoleonic in form: that 
is, an organization with a very idiosyncratic and 
autocratic head. On the other hand, the General 
Motors Corporation is operated on thorough or- 
ganization principles as understood today, and 
decisions are made in a standard corporation man- 
ner. Critics have said, judging the two forms of 
organization, that Ford could make a decision and 
be half through carrying it out before the General 
Motors could assemble its executive staff and carry a 
decision to the point of action. Here, then, will 
again be a point for the onlookers to watch with 
eager interest. 

As regards price, undoubtedly this is the most 
significant weapon of them all. For many years now 
Ford has used it as his most telling lance to wrest 
leadership of the automobile industry from every- 
body else. There have been many occasions when a 
new price reduction announced by Ford has sent his 
antagonists scurrying to their holes in fear. Ford’s 
fame, as a matter of fact, rests most exclusively 
upon his epoch-making wielding of this lance. There 
are some who say he has created a new economic 
theory of industry by doing so. He has forced down 
the average price of automobiles step by step; and 
refusing to change his models and trusting almost 
exclusively in this price lance, he has fought. them 
all off — until last year. What crumbled the weapon 
in his hands? It was nothing else than the brilliant 
if dangerous tool of installment selling. As long as 
sales were largely on a cash basis, the American 
automobile buyer compared values relentlessly, and 
Ford won because unquestionably he offered the 








most for the money.. But when those of narrow in- 
comes found that they could buy a better car on 
easy terms, the low Ford price lost its vivid at- 
tractions. Ford had refused to follow any other 
principle than making his homely car as cheap as 
possible, believing that cheapness alone was what 
the public wanted. But the easy path to a higher 
priced car and the gradually rising wages of Ameri- 
can workers greatly aided Ford’s protagonists, 
and together these two factors appear to be 
vanquishing him. 

Everybody has the “ready” solution for Ford’s 
problem — namely, a higher grade car sold on the 
same scale of economy as the present Ford car — 
hence the amazing crop of rumors which have 
spread themselves as to Ford’s new plans. But the 
public scarcely realizes the stupendous cost that 
would be involved in reorganizing the Ford plant to 
build a quite different car. Nor does it realize how 
many years of delicate, fractional paring of costs and 
engineering economy have gone into the making of 
the present Ford car at so low a -price. What is 
more, the public has never learned that the profit on 
a Ford car today is amazingly small. The maker’s 
profit per car in 1923 was the astounding: sum of 
only $2. This was*too low, and he brought it up by 
means of new economies to about $15; but this is 
quite sufficient to indicate that if Ford did begin 
to manufacture another car, it would be years 
before he would be able to offer it at a spectacu- 
larly small price. 

And evidences in other parts of the merchandising 
world indicate that the American public has passed 
the time when it just wanted something that would 
“go”? — at a minimum price. What is more, it has 
the money to pay for something better. What will 
Mr. Ford do about it? This is the question that 
makes the coming battle tense with interest. 


HE General Motors Corporation. is in quite 

a different situation. It makes cars almost as 
cheaply as Ford, but it also sells high-priced cars 
and all the levels between. It is not so tied to a one- 
track plan that it must rise to glory or be crucified on 
it, as the fates may indicate. As a matter of fact, 
the greatest rate of increase in 1926 among the 
various price levels of cars was the highest priced 
class, which showed. a twenty per cent advance. 

Even the wildest optimists about automobile 
selling now realize that the sale of cars in the United 
States is close to its apex, for there is already 
almost a car for every family. It is, therefore, quite 
probable that some of the heaviest dueling be- 
tween these two protagonists will necessarily be 
on foreign soil. 

What makes the coming fight particularly inter- 
esting from a human standpoint is Ford’s angular 
personality, his known courage and disrespect of 
precedent, to say nothing of (Continued on page 452) 
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Back Stage in Washington 
A Boot-Up for the Bootlegger 


HE loudest of all 
this spring’s shout- 
ing in Washington 


took place over the ap- 
pointment of “Major” 
Roy A. Haynes as the new 
prohibition commissioner. 
Curiously enough, the com- 
plaints came almost en- 
tirely from the wets. The 


The recent appointment of ‘‘Major” Roy A. 
Haynes as acting prohibition commissioner has 
caused our Washington correspondent to set down 
a few of the official and unofficial judgments in 
Washington upon the man whom General Andrews 
displaced a year and a half ago. ‘‘Haynes,” he 
writes, “represents the snooping, spying, sneaking, 
breath-smelling school of prohibitionists.” The 
author condemns the appointment in no uncertain 
terms, and foresees the bootlegger given a new 

lease on life in consequence 


former demotion. He re- 
ported to Wheeler all the 
tricks that Andrews and his 
subordinates were up to. 
Daily, it is said, Haynes 
filed a report to the Anti- 
Saloon League assaying 
the sincerity of Andrews’ 
operations. Since Andrews 
admitted to Senator Reed 
that enforcement would be 








drys were perfectly satis- 
fied as a whole, although a 
wing of the Methodist Board of Prohibition, Tem- 
perance and Public Morals would have liked to haul 
in the swag of this most lucrative post in the pro- 
hibition service. 

It seemed to me that the wets were wholly 
lacking in appreciation of the absurdity of their 
position. They were yapping about the inefficiency 
of Major Haynes, his glaring unfitness for the post, 
and were pointing wabbling fingers at the undoing 
of all the good work of Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. An- 
drews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in charge 
of prohibition and customs. 

From the wet ballyhoo one would have gathered 
that they would have been delighted with the des- 
ignation of a rip-snorting go-getter like Lieutenant 
Commander Pennington whom Secretary Mellon 
had picked because of his good work in the Pittsburgh 
district. Here was a man who had shown that he had 
the stuff to make prohibition prohibit, sufficient 
energy and ability to make the price of alcohol go 
soaring and the quality of synthetic whiskey even 
worse than it is. 

In reality the wets have much to rejoice over 
in the appointment of Haynes, who seems to 
possess as empty a head and as high conceit 
as to his capacities as any person in Washington. 
Indeed, except as a mediocre justice of the peace in 
the small Ohio village from which he was originally 
dragged by President Harding, one cannot imagine 
Haynes in a responsible position. This man is to take 
over and direct all prohibition enforcement. General 
Andrews is to be relieved by him of all the minor 
responsibilities and duties of stemming the flow of 
the bootleggers’ wares. Of course the thing is pat- 
ently absurd on its face and should cause rejoicing 
in every speak-easy and toper’s house in the 
country. 

In Haynes’ retention the Anti-Saloon League and 
“Dr.” Wayne B. Wheeler had an important issue 
at stake. Primarily, I believe that Haynes has 
served as a spy on the enforcement works since his 


appreciably easier were 
light wines and beer permissible, the League has 
had no use for the dry administrator. 

Haynes represents the snooping, spying, sneaking, 
breath-smelling school of prohibitionists. Since 
Andrews took charge, he has done little more than 
draw his salary. Some readers may remember when 
he sank into such insignificance that his name was 
dropped from the Congressional Directory. There 
was quite a hullabaloo about it at the time. Denials 
of malice were entered. In the next edition Haynes’ 
name was restored. 

Only recently his duties and _ responsibilities 
were so light that he was deprived of his official 
automobile. He footed it from a brokerage office on 
Fifteenth Street to the galleries of Congress where 
he was supposed to be lobbying for the League’s 
legislation. At the same time he played the useful 
role of spy on the members of both House and 
Senate. 


= would hardly do to pass by his record without 
including his book “Prohibition Inside Out,” 
which he wrote when he was considering spending 
the taxpayers’ money in placarding the country with 
advertisements calling on the citizenry to observe 
prohibition. There proves one thing about the paid 
prohibitionists: they can stand any amount of 
punishment and they always come back for more. 

In personal appearance Haynes resembles a 
rather sleek Humpty Dumpty. He staged a come- 
back, however, which was more than that luckless 
individual could do. “All the king’s horses and 
all the king’s men” in Haynes’ case were Dr. 
Wheeler and his dry brethren who put him together 
again right on the top of the prohibition wall. 

In all fairness and honesty I must credit Dr. 
Wheeler with recognizing Haynes’ incompetency. 
The doctor is really a shrewd fellow, but in this case 
it was a question of the League’s supporting Haynes 
for the rest of his life or the Government’s, and the 
cunning doctor knew what choice to make. 
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It was an uphill fight. Mr. Mellon and General 
Andrews had their minds made up on Commander 
Pennington. But the doctor, with that shrewdness 
for which he is feared by most Congressmen, brought 
the appointment right to the door of President Cool- 
idge and through the regular publicity channels of 
the League made him responsible. The President 
saw the well-known handwriting and called Mellon 
and Andrews off. There was no use antagonizing 
the headquarters in Westerville, Ohio. So when the 
bludgeon was swung over Mr. Coolidge’s head, Mr. 
Mellon and General Andrews threw up their hands 
and swallowed hard. 


HE appointment throws no glory on any of those 
concerned. In the interests of honest, efficient 
enforcement of the law the President appears woe- 
fully truculent in forcing the appointment of an 
absolute incompetent. Wet and dry alike appreciate 
the abysmal stupidity of Major Haynes. Dr. Wheel- 
er’s action was motivated solely by the desire to 
continue one of his fat and worthless henchmen on 
the public pay roll. 
Despite his diplomatic denials I do not imagine 
that General Andrews will stay on in the Treasury 


much longer. Anti-Saloon League politics has got the 
best of him. Already that organization is doing an 
artistic job undermining the benefits of his work. 
They have never ceased to question his integrity 
since he made that fatal admission to Jim Reed. 
Andrews will not care to be included in the criticism 
that most certainly is destined to be directed at the 
man just appointed. 


HEN he goes, the whole present prohibition 
machinery of the Government may be ex- 
pected to go to pot. All the high-calibred men working 
in the field are his friends. They accepted appoint- 
ments only with the understanding that when he got 
out they could go, too. None of them will swear alle- 
giance to a man like Haynes, whose administration 
can hardly help but be a farce — as silly, scandalous, 
and inefficient as the one-of which he was guilty from 
1921 until the time Andrews took the mess over. 
The result of the appointment must inevitably be 
bad for the cause of prohibition. The Anti-Saloon 
League should be held responsible by sincere drys. 
That it never will be, however, is a safe bet — not 
while the astute Wayne B. Wheeler is alive enough 
to prevent it. 


Cross Purposes in China 


By Henry Kittredge Norton 


public opinion was bombarded with de- 

mands that we keep our hands off in China. 
Missionaries told of the high purposes and the 
commendable methods of the Nationalists. Educa- 
tors eulogized the character and achievements of 
the Cantonese régime. These emissaries from China 
were volubly seconded by professional liberals in 
this country who saw in the new upheaval a magni- 
ficent effort toward human freedom. The Chinese 
students at our colleges and universities joined 
in the chorus. All of them assured us that there 
was nothing sinister in connection with the Na- 
tionalist movement. It was aimed solely at the 
restoration of China’s independence and was in 
no sense “antiforeign.” 


UD) ei the beginning of this year American 


love to linger, the course of events in China itself 
has so thoroughly disproved these fair contentions 
that most of those who made them have now turned 
from exhortation to explanation. There are still 
some valiant die-hards left and these have much 
of the eagerness with which American correspond- 
ents seized upon the early reports from Nanking 
in which it was feared that “many foreigners” 
had been killed. The utter untrustworthiness of 
these correspondents was deemed to be conclu- 
sively proven when later reports showed that only 
seven foreigners had been killed. Not only were 
they untrustworthy, but their mental and moral 
debility was plain from their refusal to dwell upon 
the “hundreds, perhaps thousands” of unarmed 

Chinese who were 








Particularly was it urged 
that American life and 
property in China were 
perfectly safe and that 
precautionary protective 
measures were altogether 
unnecessary. 

While echoes of this 
sort of thing are still heard 
in places where such echoes 





The existence of a very grave situation in China 
needs no presentation. Nor does the author of this dis- 
cussion, who last summer lectured on the Far East 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics, and pub- 
lished a few weeks ago a searching book, ‘‘China and 
the Powers.”” In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Norton clarifies some of the facts and issues in the 
Chinese crisis which in recent days have been sadly 

distorted and obscured in the public mind 


“slaughtered” by Amer- 
ican and British shells. 
The scornful critics of the 
correspondents proceeded 
to dwell upon this point 
as they thought it should 
be dwelt upon. And now 
come the complete reports 
on the Nanking affair, and 
it appears that unarmed 
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Chinese were killed in the firing. Unfortunate truly 
it is, but it is also unfortunate that these three 
should have been magnified into “hundreds, per- 
haps thousands” for the obvious purpose of con- 
demning the action of the naval officers who had 
to meet a dangerous situation. If the correspond- 
ents are to be held to scorn for cabling overestimates 
made in official reports, what is to. be said of those 
who give the color of truth to the most obvious 
Chinese propaganda? 

The recurrence of such incidents — the closing 
of mission colleges, schools, and even hospitals 
in all parts of the Nationalist territory, the repeated 
outrages against foreigners and foreign property — 
have gone far to offset the earlier sympathy which 
had been stirred up for the Nationalist cause. Dis- 
interested public opinion is now quite satisfied 
that the Government was much nearer right in 
sending adequate forces to Shanghai than were 
its critics who denounced this move as militaristic 
and an insult to the Chinese. 


T- Hankow, Foochow, Kiukiang, Changsha, 
Wuhu, Shanghai, and Nanking it has been 
amply shown that, whatever the ideal aims of 
the Nationalists, their practice is most destructive 
of foreign property and most menacing to foreign 
life. Their purposes may be quite as praiseworthy 
as their apologists contend, but the results of their 
activities are likewise quite as menacing as their 
critics have feared. It is the tragedy of China that 
both these views are right. China has her forward- 
looking leaders. They envision a China organized, 
orderly, responsible, and free. But when they under- 
take to realize their aims, they must work with 
the material at hand. That material consists of a 
mass of uneducated, illiterate, half-starved, and 
downtrodden coolies who form the underside of the 
vaunted Chinese civilization. When this mass is 
stirred to action by incitation against foreigners, it 
acts as a blind, destructive force. It is of no avail to 
say that their motive is not “antiforeign”’ but “‘anti- 
imperialist.” That is a distinction they are utterly 
incapable of making. Their motives are those which 
prevail wherever starving humanity sees something 
within its grasp. Whenever these motives are not 
effectively controlled and directed they produce 
anarchy. The Nationalists have been unwilling 
or unable to control them. And anarchy is loose 
in the land. . 

It is as a protection against this anarchy that 
American forces have been sent across the Pacific. 
The latest compilation of the State Department 
shows over 15,000 American citizens in various 
parts of China. These Americans are rightfully 
in the country by all the criteria recognized among 
civilized nations. They have property in China 
amounting to approximately $150,000,000. This is 
equally divided between business investments 


and missionary establishments. This property has 
been acquired and built up in full accord with 
the principles of international law and existing 
treaties. While the missionary establishments have 
been erected for the benefit of the Chinese people, 
and some missionary authorities may conclude 
that their work will be more beneficial if they are 
turned over to Chinese management, there is no 
corresponding reason why American business men 
should stand by and see their properties destroyed 
or confiscated by uncontrollable Chinese elements. 
They have a right to look to the United States 
Government to afford them protection wherever 
protection is possible. 

Nor are they to be condemned as standing in 
the way of the development of China’s reintegra- 
tion and greater prosperity. There is nothing in the 
character or amount of American business holdings 
in China which is in the slightest degree incon- 
sistent with any of the professed ideals of the 
Chinese Nationalists. The American Government 
has recognized this and has offered to make new 
treaties providing for the realization of the Na- 
tionalist aspirations as soon as they establish a 
control which will enable them to assume the or- 
dinary obligations of independent states. 

Until then, until there is some “China” with 
which the United States can deal, the Washington 
authorities insist that American citizens and Amer- 
ican property rights shall be respected. Where there 
has been failure by the Chinese to afford adequate 
protection, American vessels and American Ma- 
rines have been sent to stand between American 
nationals and menacing Chinese mobs. This must 
be done until the Chinese themselves get the sit- 
uation in hand or until all Americans are evacuated. 
That our forces should be withdrawn and our na- 
tionals left to the tender mercies of plundering 
rioters is unthinkable. So long as the danger con- 
tinues, our gunboats, our bluejackets, and our 
Marines must remain at their posts. 


pee repeated statements by Washington 
that this was the purpose and the only one 
of sending our forces to China, the Chinese and 
many of their sympathizers have insisted that they 
were there for some predatory purpose. They have 
never specified what that purpose was. “Militar- 
ism” and “imperialism” are sufficient both to 


define and to condemn our action. But these forces 


have never been used against any constituted 
Chinese authorities. They are there solely for the 
purpose of protecting Americans and American 


interests against elements in the Chinese popula- 


tion that the constituted Chinese authorities have 
been wholly unable or unwilling to control. 

There are dangers in the situation. There are 
in China many more British troops than American. 
British interests in that (Continued on page 452) 
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RESIDENCE FOR NURSES ATTACHED TO THE STAFF OF 
THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL AND THE SLOANE HOS- 
PITAL FOR WOMEN. ON THE LEFT IS THE HARKNESS PRI- 
VATE PATIENTS’ PAVILION AND ON THE RIGHT THE 
BABIES HOSPITAL IS TO BE CONSTRUCTED 
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The Hospital in the Sky 


By Herbert Brucker 


in uptown New York City, a skyscraper 

is rising, and around it a sturdy group 
of smaller buildings. The massiveness of the central 
structure irresistibly draws the visitor’s eye as does 
the Woolworth Tower downtown. But this is no 
lean business skyscraper; it is a fat hospital in sky- 
scraper form, and, more than that, the backbone 
of New York’s new Medical Center. 

But why build a skyscraper hospital? Why 
spend $20,000,000 for an extremely complicated 
group of institutions which will include not only 
a hospital, but also a medical school and a whole 
battery of other specialized medical organizations 
—a community of five thousand persons in all? 
Are our medical institutions not huge enough, and 
complicated enough, without undertaking anything 
so vast and so complex? They are. But the vastness, 
the exhausting comprehensiveness, of New York’s 
Medical Center are, after all, insignificant, and of 
local interest only. What matters to each one of us, 
whether we live in New York or Timbuktu, is that 
this new Medical Center is an essay in steel and 
stone on the progress of medicine. It is being built 
because in the past many a man has died who could 
have been saved had doctors then known what they 
know now. The implication is obvious: could not 
many of the poor devils who still succumb to disease 
and injury be saved, if only we knew more? 

It is difficult for the present generation, which 
thinks of medicine and science as one and the same, 
to remember that hardly more than fifty years ago 
medical savants objected to science in medicine just 
as volubly as clergymen objected to science in re- 
ligion. That is why Sir William Osler wrote that 
“At the middle of the last century we did not know 
much more of the actual cause of the great scourges 
of the race, the plagues, the fevers and the pesti- 
lences, than did the Greeks.” Doctors clung to the 
age-old idea that disease happened spontaneously. 
Sickness was the whim of the gods, they believed, 
and protested with impassioned oratory even in the 
halls of the French Academy whenever some up- 


H IGH up on the banks of the Hudson River, 


start scientist showed that tuberculosis or typhoid . 


or toxemia had a natural, and therefore conquerable, 
cause — namely; a germ. 
Their attitude and their ignorance — by our 
standards — had horrible results. It is sickening to 
read the details of plagues, to inquire into what 
happened to wounded soldiers even as late as in 
our Civil War and the Franco-Prussian War. Those 
were the days when, if an injured man were sure to 
die unless a limb were amputated, amputation was 


almost as sure to cause death from blood poisoning; 
when, because antisepsis was unknown, a harmless 
flesh wound from a bullet often meant death from 
the surgeon’s probe, and when the bite of a mad 
dog meant long hours, if not days, of agony, and 
ultimate death. 

We now look on disease‘and accident with far 
greater confidence, for medicine has made science 
its own. Once bacteria had been identified as the 
chief culprits, largely by the work of Louis Pasteur 
of France, the microbe hunt began. The germ of 
one disease after another has been tracked down and 
isolated — a process which still goes on — until such 
ancient scourges of man as cholera, diphtheria, 
yellow fever, smallpox, and typhoid are no longer 
inevitable. Many a person who reads these words 
would have been dead and buried long ago had it 
not been for Pasteur, Koch, Lister, and the progress 
of medicine since their day — which, it must be 
repeated, had only begun fifty years ago. 


Bu there is another side to this story of 
marvelous progress: we are today unable to 
use to fullest advantage what medical science has 
learned. Discovering the cause and cure of diseases, 
like most advances in surgery, physiology, and the 
other branches of medicine, was the work chiefly 
of one man, or of one man and his associates. The 
result was that as medicine grew in understanding 
and skill, the fruits of the new knowledge remained 
isolated in one place. In medicine, as in other things, 
we live in an age of specialization, with the inevi- 
table consequences. In New York City, typically, 
Sloane Hospital for Women, for instance, is in one 
part of town, the Neurological Institute in another, 
and the Babies’ Hospital in a third. Yet when a 
baby is born in Sloane Hospital, the mother may 
well need a neurologist, and the baby a specialist 
in infants’ diseases. These men, however, are scat- 
tered in their specialized institutions, with plenty 
to busy them there. Again, suppose a truck driver 
is taken to Presbyterian Hospital with blood poison- 
ing in his leg. It may be found that at the same time 
his kidneys are out of gear. Yet his kidneys can 
hardly be extracted for shipment across town to 
some urological specialist, while he stays with his 
leg in Presbyterian. 

New York’s Medical Center, therefore, will 
attempt to overcome medicine’s scattering of effort. 
It will reach out wherever some special skill, some 
detailed knowledge or promise of scientific discovery 
is available, and bring it to the Medical Center, 
where it may be all concentrated on the same patient. 
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Attempts to achieve such unity have been made 
here as well as in Europe, as in the Mayo clinic and 
in combinations of medical schools with hospitals 
like those at Harvard, Johns Hopkins, St. Louis, or 
Chicago. The Center in New York is in keeping 
with, and a furtherance of, this new trend in medi- 
cine. It began in 1911 with the union of Presbyterian 
Hospital and Columbia University’s medical school. 
The war held it back, but in 1921 the Joint Admin- 
istrative Board, the governing body of the Center, 
was formed. For three years it studied the medical- 
center idea, and then began to build on the site 
of an old twenty-acre baseball park just north of 
165th Street and close by the river, a site donated 
by the Harkness family. 


HE main building, a skyscraper of twenty- 

two stories, four thousand windows, four million 
face bricks, and twenty thousand tons of structural 
steel, will be devoted chiefly to the general care of 
the sick and to teaching medicine. It will house 
Presbyterian Hospital, the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Sloane Hospital for Women, Vander- 
bilt Clinic, Harkness Pavilion for Private Patients, 
Squier Urological Clinic, and a central power plant. 
Nearer the river stands the steel frame of the Pres- 
byterian School of Nursing residence, and a cliff 
hard by has been made over into foundations for 
the State Psychiatric Institute. Buildings for the 
Neurological Institute, Babies’ Hospital, and Con- 
valescent Home are planned and already financed 
sufficiently at least to insure construction. Beyond 
this there remains ample room for whatever special- 
ized institutions may later join the Center. 

The prospective patient might fear that in such 
an enormous and superefficient healing machine 
he might become a lost cog, treated like a Ford in 
the process of manufacture. He will be pleased to 
learn that everything concerning his personal care 
has been modeled after the plan of that comforting 
man who knew all there was to know about medicine, 
the old country doctor. Of course the complexity 
of modern medicine prevents such a one-man job; 
but the patient will hardly know that. The main 
hospital building will be broken up into thirteen 
little hospitals of not more than sixty-four beds each, 
one to a floor. Each sick man will stay in his little 
hospital, in care of one doctor and one nurse, no 
matter what is the matter with him. If some fine 
point of medical knowledge or skill is necessary, 
the specialist who can apply it will be brought to 
the sick man, and not the other way around. If, 
for example, mental depression has led him to try 
suicide by swallowing iodine, not only will his stom- 
ach be attended to, but the necessary neurologist or 
psychiatrist may be brought within a few minutes. 

Healing the sick, however, is only one third of 
the work of the Center. Bound up with the practice 
of medicine, and inseparable from it, is the training 


of new generations of doctors, and the research 
which means new victories over diseases. In teach- 
ing, the need for close contact with practical medi- 
cine has become the more evident as the complexity 
of medicine has increased. And whereas only twenty- 
seven years ago medical students were taught by 
lectures instead of by direct experience,, they now 
learn their profession as they would football — by 
actual practice as well as by theory. Beyond this, 
there is increasing emphasis on training all types 
of medical workers together. Until recently dentists 
and doctors were trained apart; yet a man’s health 
may depend on his teeth as much as on his liver. 
Therefore, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
which will be responsible for teaching in the Center, 
will train all types of medical workers together, 
just as they must all work together in professional 
life. This is no small job, for not only must general 
practitioners and dentists be trained together, but 
also nurses, laboratory men, dietitians, public health 
officers, hospital administrators, and specialists 
in lung and heart troubles, in orthopedics, surgery, 
obstetrics, gynecology, histology, physiology, neur- 
rology, psychiatry — and so on. 

There remains the problem of research. For in 
spite of the wealth of our present knowledge, if we 
ask why so many of us die of heart disease, what 
causes cancer, what the germ of rabies looks like, 
or a hundred similar questions, medical science 
must answer, “I do not know — yet.” In that “yet” 
lies the future of medicine, for doctors are just as 
dependent on research now as they were sixty years 
ago when Pasteur gave scientific medicine its official 
start by looking at beer fermentations through a 
microscope. It takes no expert to see that in research, 
too, unity of effort is more promising than individual 
work — though that, too, must go on. Hence, every 
research facility, and men who are trained and in- 
terested in the various ramifications of this work, 
will be included in the Center. 


UCH is, in outline, the why and the what of 
New York’s coming Medical Center. When the 
Center opens its doors in the spring of 1928, there- 
fore, the patient may rest content that there is little 
in medical science which cannot be brought to his 
service. It goes without saying that medical equip- 
ment, from operating rooms and laboratories down 
to the pleasingly finished library of the medical 
school, will be the last word in its field. And the 
present scattered institutions will be working with 
this equipment for the good of the patient, and 
working harmoniously, for these institutions are not 
bound into one organic whole by paper agreements 
so much as by the fundamental fact that it is to the 
advantage of each that they be in a position to get 
one another’s help. Then only will they be most 
successful in seeking “whatever is best for scientific 
medicine and for those who are sick.” 
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present season, and ranking second oniy to 

the repertory experiments of Miss Le 
Gallienne and the Theatre Guild, the union of 
several younger authors in the New Playwrights’ 
Theatre has merited and won close attention. The 
managing group of this experiment comprises such 
names as John Howard Lawson, John Dos Passos, 
Em Jo Basshe, Francis Edwards Faragoh, and 
Michael Gold. The first production of their season 
was “Loud Speaker,” by John Howard Lawson. To 
those who felt the urge of enormous promise in 
“Processional,” this play comes as a distinct dis- 
appointment. It has all the increasingly familiar 
elements of satire on current American life without 
somehow digging very deep into the underlying 
reasons for this life or the emotions responsible for it. 
It is distinctly a play of surface events, satirizing, as 
it does, the election campaign and the domestic 
difficulties of a candidate for governor of New York. 
It also brings in, for good measure, the antics of the 
tabloid press and a scenic setting in the very latest 
constructivist fashion. 

In fact, I am tempted to say that the setting is by 
far the most interesting part of the play. It looks like 
a wooden skyscraper brilliantly painted in reds and 
greens and supplies a certain element of novelty, at 
least in the first act, by chutes on which various 
actors, careless of the wear and tear on their clothes, 
make their entrances and exits. At times the novelty 
of this setting helps considerably to enliven other- 
wise dull passages of the play. But there are several 
more serious moments when it greatly impedes and 
hampers the swift action necessary to maintain the 
mood. When actors must run up and down two or 
three flights of stairs while uttering a few gasping 
lines, it is hard to keep a spirit of satire bubbling 
joyously. 

Another defect in this production is the poor 
casting in the leading réle of Harry U. Collins, the 
candidate for governor. Seth Kendall plays the part 
without imagination and without implied humor. 
On the other hand, Romney Brent is lively and 
magnetic as a tabloid reporter. Agnes Lumbard, as 
the Collins daughter, is at all times sprightly and 
amusing. In fairness to Mr. Lawson, it might be 
said that there are several moments when the play 
seems, for brief passages, to catch a deeper feeling of 
inquiry as to what all this confusion really is about. 

The second of this group’s productions, the 
week after “Loud Speaker,” was “Earth,” by Em 
Jo Basshe. In this case the possibilities of new stage 
settings were put aside for a semirealistic and 


Ae the various novel enterprises of the 


Drama, Tabloid and Otherwise 
By R. Dana Skinner 








frequently impressive treatment. “Earth” is a story 
of the excesses of emotional religion among the ne- 
groes of the South some forty years ago. It is acted 
apparently by an entirely negro cast and does attain 
moments of high theatrical effectiveness. The 
negroes shift with alarming rapidity from the 
emotions of their distorted ‘Christianity, as stirred 
up by a minor prophet, to the excesses of voodooism 
when their prayers to the Christian God seem for the 
moment to have failed. In its essence the play starts 
out as the story of a female Job in the person of 
Deborah, who is being tried by the fires of the Al- 
mighty. Unlike Job, however, her faith cannot with- 
stand the assault and she, like the community in 
which she lives, shifts back and forth from faith to 
rebellion as her prayers are granted or not. It is only 
her husband who remains constant throughout, and 
this character, who might attain great dramatic 
importance, is for some reason greatly underwritten. 
The play is well acted and well staged, but on the 
whole rather poorly conceived. It lacks in any one 
character the stability which would give full dra- 
matic contrast to the emotional urges through which 
the members of the community wander. Among the 
individuals, chief distinction goes to Inez Clough, 
whose Deborah is a really important stage portrayal. 

“Chicago” affords an interesting contrast in 
treatment to Mr. Lawson’s “Loud Speaker.” It is an 
entirely realistic treatment, in the manner of 
“Broadway,” of American life as seen through 
tabloid newspapers. It is swift, vulgar, depressing, 
and at times excellent theatre. Its language, after 
the modern habit, and its situations are brutally 
frank. One of the most serious criticisms to be 
brought against it is the obviousness of its satire. It 
is really a photograph with comment rather than a 
good caricature. Being a play without any very deep 
currents, it is distinctly journalistic and limited in its 
appeal to the present day and year. It is, if you will, 
a clever piece of reporting, but by no means a great 
play. It does not compare, for example, to the 
general interest of “‘ Broadway.” 


HE little American Laboratory Theatre has 

done a notable service in staging “Granite,” by 
Clemence Dane, the author of “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment.” “Granite” has been available for some time 
in book form and, after the unusual presentation at 
the Laboratory Theatre, was found good enough to 
move to one of the smaller Broadway playhouses. 
It is a rather Ibsenesque story of a few characters on 
the granite island of Lundy more than a century ago. 
Judith, discontented wife, (Continued on page 452) 
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Readers and Writers 


there are a hundred readers outside 
Germany for Hermann Keyserling as 
against one for Oswald Spengler. To 
read “The Travel Dairy of a Philosopher” 
and “The Book of Marriage”’ is to under- 
stand why their author should appeal 


|: is not, I suppose, surprising that 


more widely than the author of “The: 


Downfall of the West.” 

When one looks critically at that 
famous “Travel Diary” one is chiefly 
impressed by the vagueness of its 
“philosophical” contents and the charm 
of its descriptive passages. The author is 
a better traveler than philosopher. It is 
difficult, in the absence of all direct evi- 
dence, to credit Keyserling with having 
absorbed all the languages and lore neces- 
sary to enable him to pronounce such pat 
judgments on Oriental religions, Chris- 
tianity, and modern science. Whenever 
his references are precise, they are such as 
any casual student of the books of Orien- 
tal wisdom could make. He has a truly 
journalistic capacity for mentioning in the 
same breath Buddha and Mrs. Eddy, 
Confucius and the lady who runs the 
“School of Silence” in Kensington. In 
short, there is a suspicious resemblance 
between Count Hermann Keyserling’s 
writings and those of our “New 
Thought” school. 


IS latest volume to appear here 

is “The World in the Making” 
(Harcourt, Brace), with which is included 
an interesting autobiographical sketch. I 
find the author as vague as ever in his 
positive, constructive ideas, but more in- 
teresting than usual in his incidental ref- 
erences and his diagnosis of actual 
conditions. In fact, I would say of this 
book what I have often said of Spengler’s 
“Downfall”: it is not necessary to accept 
the writer’s conclusions, but one can be 
deeply interested by his premises and 
stimulated by his observations and de- 
ductions. Keyserling’s first sentence is 
more or less to that effect: “One need not 
accept Spengler’s premises in order to 
recognize that the old culture is in the 
throes of decline.” 

Spengler, it will be remembered, postu- 
lates that Western culture is declining, 
and that out of the East a new civilization 
will be born. To this Keyserling answers 
that “all traditional culture on this globe 
is perishing,” not merely Occidental cul- 
ture. He defines culture as “life-form as 
direct expression of spirit,” which implies 
that it is “attachment, and therewith 
commitment, to a living past.” A culture 
is, as it were, the expression of a collective 
soul, and its existence is determined very 


By Ernest Boyd 





much as is the personality which is the 
expression of an individual soul. “Each 
is as it is because of the existence of 
definite constituent parts distributed in 
definite balance. It maintains itself 
throughout their transformation just as 
the individual remains identical with 
himself throughout the transformation 
and metamorphoses of his condition.” 

This process of change can proceed so 
long as the essential unity of the indi-. 
vidual or the collectivity is not impaired. 
Keyserling believes that all traditional 
culture is now moribund because that 
limit has been overstepped. “The psychic 
condition,” he says, “of all historically 
determinant peoples has changed to such 
an extent that it is no longer susceptible of 
unification in the traditional sense.’ 
What has destroyed this unity is what 
Keyserling calls the “technical transfor- 
mation” of the modern world, which is, 
roughly speaking, the advance of science 
and invention. “Wherever the technical 
penetrates, no life-form of the pre-techni- 
cal epoch can long endure.” 

From this he does not conclude pessi- 
mistically that our present civilization 
points to a termination. 


Never since the time of the migrations of 
the peoples has the human race appeared 
so young; it is precisely its young or re- 
juvenated sections which today embody 
the determinant factor of progress. . . . It 
is quite impossible, as a lover of cinema 
and radio, as a motor-racer, aéronaut, and 
matter-of-course globe-trotter, to remain 
tied to life-forms the possibility of which 
depends on narrow inner and outer bound- 
aries; their newest representatives, when 
compared with their fathers, produce 
the effect of new, traditionless, and 
unburdened people. 


I have quoted this passage primarily 
because of its peculiar significance in the 
eternal discussion about the “youthful- 
ness” of America, and the supposedly in- 
conceivable conduct of the youth of this 
youthful country. Keyserling sees this 


technical transformation at work every- 
where, but says specifically that “Amer- 
ica became technically transformed more 
rapidly than all others, because at the 
beginning of this process its inhabitants 
were the most uncultured of Occidentals’’; 
in other words, there was less resistance 
and conflict because of the absence of a 
dead weight of traditional culture. He 
adds that youth offers the least resistance 
to the technical, instancing the fact that 
to his three-year-old son an automobile 
presents no mystery, while to the father it 
is still something more or less mysterious. 
“Technical discoveries are really self- 
evident in essence.” Therefore, there is 
no limit which cannot be. passed without 
exciting surprise. 

The masses are highly susceptible to 
technical transformation, so that the 
process which is destroying traditional 
culture is in line with the modern demo- 
cratic trend. Those who remember Straker 
in “Man. and Superman” may wonder if 
it was Shaw who suggested the quaint but 
not altogether pointless definition of the 
modern type which Keyserling presents: 


Which type, then, embodies the modern 
mass-spirit? It is the chauffeur; he is the 
determinant type of the present mass age, 
not less than the priest, the cavalier, the 
knight were that of another. The chauffeur 
is primitive man made technical. . . . The 
Fascist is nothing else than the Italian 
chauffeur type, the Bolshevist the Rus- 
sian; and the chauffeur type, in all its 
nakedness, is most surely found in the 
average progressive Asiatic. 


Y aim in quoting from “The World 
in the Making” has been to give 
some of the quality of Keyserling’s argu- 
ments rather than to present a reasoned 
summary of his thought and conclusions. 
In a most interesting passage he hints at a 
possible development of Bolshevism in the 
Orient which will have as little relation to 
the specific doctrines of Lenin and 
Trotski as the pomp and circumstance of 
the Catholic Church have to the Galilean 
fisher folk, but which will as indubitably 
have sprung from its apparently incon- 
gruous source. He notes, also, in embryo 
the forces which will bring about the 
“universalist” culture of the future, the 
groupings which have a potential unity in 
harmony with the age. “The ripest of 
these is the Anglo-Saxon world as a whole, 
which revolves not about a single focus, 
but, like the ellipse, about two: London 
and New York.” Americans who read 
Keyserling’s book through will feel a par- 
donable conviction that the single focus 
is not far off and very near home. 
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New Pigment for an Old Canvas 
A Review by Newton Arvin 


THE REBELLIOUS PURITAN: POR- 
TRAIT OF MR. HAWTHORNE. 
By Lloyd Morris. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $4.00. 


AWTHORNE expressed late in life 
H a strong and characteristic desire 
that he should never be made the 
subject of a biography. This wish was 
happily ignored within the generation 
after his death by his son-in-law, his son, 
and his second daughter; and indeed Mrs. 
Hawthorne herself had set the precedent 
by publishing voluminous extracts from 
his notebook journals with suppressions 
dictated by the taste of the period. Mon- 
cure Conway, Henry James, and Professor 
Woodberry coédperated with Hawthorne’s 
own family in making widely familiar 
practically all the facts of his life, and in 
consequence the clues to his personal his- 
tory have long been accessible to the 
student in these half dozen biographical 
studies. 

This is by no means to say that Mr. 
Morris’ book fills no biographical need 
and makes no important contribution. It 
would do this if only because Mr. Morris 
is the first biographer of Hawthorne who 
has used all the available material to build 
up a full and coherent portrait, and who 
has at the same.time had access to the 
manuscripts of Hawthorne’s love letters 
and his complete journals. These latter, 
to be sure, enhance our impression of the 
man to a disappointingly slight extent: 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne had reproduced 
enough from both in his life of his father 
to indicate that Hawthorne was capable, 
on the one hand, of more passionate emo- 
tional expression, and, on the other, of 
greater acerbity in the judgment of con- 
temporaries than we should otherwise 
have suspected. But that book suffered 
from serious omissions and defects of 
emphasis, and these Mr. Morris has cor- 
rected so skillfully and with so disciplined 
a scholarship that “The Rebellious 
Puritan” undoubtedly supplants at once 
all previous treatments as a narrative of 
Hawthorne’s life. 


OR is it only for this reason — its 

complete documentation — the book 
deserved to be written. Before Mr. Morris 
all Hawthorne’s biographers belonged 
either to his own family circle or to the 
same generation: all were looking at him 
with the eyes of the late Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and seeing in him what the late 
Nineteenth Century chose to see. It was 
high time that so significant a career in the 
history of American literature should be 
reéxamined with the eyes of the Twentieth 





Century and narrated for a generation 
that knew not Joseph. It was high time, 
among other things, that the greater free- 
dom in the handling of his materials now 
conceded to the biographer should be put 
to advantage in the use of this particular 
material — so rich as it is in psychological 
implications and appeals to disinterested 
analysis. Of all these possibilities Mr. 
Morris has clearly been sensible; and one 
cannot help feeling that his book has, as 
a result, almost the freshness and vitality 
of a book on a virginal subject. 

How memorable, how urgent to the 
imagination, how full of intricate tones the 
story is! With no great dramatic episodes, 
how much there is of the picturesque, the 
comic, the romantic, even, certainly of the 
tragic, in Hawthorne’s life, and how 
delicately Mr. Morris exploits these for his 
narrative purposes! No one, for example, 
has yet painted so full and, on the whole, 
so true a picture of that strange, lonely, 
overshadowed boyhood in the silent house 
on Herbert Street in Salem and in the 
backwoods solitude of Raymond, Maine. 
No one has yet taken the pains to describe 
in so great detail and with so nice an irony 
that richly humorous passage of a few 
months at Brook Farm: Mr. Morris’ 
chapter entitled “A Modern Arcadia” is 
a masterpiece of reconstruction, through 
which move the almost fictional figures of 
a great imaginative writer in a blue frock 
wielding a dung fork, a Vermont farmer 
turned transcendentalist, a daughter of 
Boston’s aristocracy washing dishes in the 
kitchen of the “Hive,” a consumptive 
seamstress listening to Hegelian conversa- 
tions, and a dozen other characters no 
less droll. 


ERHAPS the most substantial contri- 

bution Mr. Morris makes — because 
the task has been dodged or scamped by 
other biographers —is his studious and 
judicious account of Hawthorne’s life in 
England and Italy. Here there is nothing 
of the comic, save, perhaps, the lachrymose 
scene with Douglas Jerrold, but much 
that has its own ironic and somewhat 
sombre overtones; and the complete story 
is richly worth telling. Hawthorne as a 
consul in a dingy Liverpool office building, 
as a half-pious, half-cantankerous pilgrim 
at English literary shrines, as a lion at 
London literary breakfasts, as an elderly 
Yankee among the palaces and galleries 
and holy places of Catholic Rome — 
Hawthorne during this whole period at 
the end of his life was a kind of symbol of 
the maladjusted American artist search- 
ing, when it was too late, for a world in 
which he could make himself at home 


imaginatively. Mr. Morris leaves no stone 
unturned in his task of representing this 
nostalgic quest, with its episodes of 
exuberance, its undercurrent of ill-defined 
dissatisfaction, and its ultimate failure; 
and his interpretative comments are full 
of insight. 
OME features of this account of Haw- 
thorne it is, naturally enough, im- 
possible to accept without reservation. 
The title itself is not a happy one: Haw- 
thorne had nothing of the rebel in his tem- 
perament, and if he reacted powerfully 
against much in the Puritan tradition, it 
was by a deeper, obscurer, and more pain- 


- ful process than the word “rebellious” 


would suggest. Indeed it is difficult not to 
believe that his whole preoccupation with 
the problems of sin and guilt had its roots 
far nearer to the center of his make-up and 
experience than Mr. Morris ever indicates, 
for he represents that preoccupation as 
largely an intellectual matter. This leads 
him to make much of Emerson’s influence, 
to read the doctrine of self-reliance into 
Hawthorne’s treatment of the erring in- 
dividual, and to ignore the earlier tales, 
which were written before Emerson could 
have exerted any influence and which 
nevertheless anticipate in their essentials 
all that Hawthorne was ever to say about 
the problem. Furthermore, I am not sure 
that Mr. Morris does not miss the most 
curious aspect of Hawthorne’s love for 
Sophia Peabody — the emphasis he put 
in his letters to her upon the peace and 
repose she was to bring him rather than 
the enlargement of experience, in fact, the 
unmistakably fugitive character of the 
whole relationship. It is a question, finally, 
whether a man of letters can be written 
about in so purely narrative a manner, 
with so little exposition of his work in 
literature, except at the cost of a certain 
distortion. In such a complete and inti- 
mate biography it is disappointing not to 
find more about the author’s writings, 
since so large a part of his life was devoted 
to them. 


UCH points of dissent, however, it 
would be ungrateful to urge with 
vehemence. Mr. Morris has approached 
the subject with so much sympathy, has 
mastered all the complexities of it so 
imaginatively, and has ordered his pres- 
entation of the facts so artfully and with 
so little straining for meretricious effect 
that one cannot read the story with any- 
thing but the liveliest enjoyment and ad- 
miration. No other literary biography of 
the season will be of more general or more 
permanent interest. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75. 


HIS newest interpretation of the 

Tristram legend is virile evidence 
that the old hero tales have a timelessness 
about them which even our self-conscious 
modernity cannot destroy. It is no new 
observation that in Mr. Robinson’s ver- 
satile mastery of blank verse the form 
loses all trace of the monotony to which it 
often descends under a less skillful hand. 
Still, there is always something like the 
thrill of discovery in reading for the first 
time a new poem of his which stands up 
with the best of his long work in the past, 
and better still, looks ahead. He has taken 
a few liberties with the old legend, — what 
poet has not? — but in general, the out- 
line is the same. There is Tristram, whose 
tragic love for the dark Isolt of Ireland 
runs like the thread of fate through his 
life. And there is the story of his marriage 
in Brittany with Isolt of the white hands, 


a child that was a woman 
Before she was a child, and is today 
Woman and child, and something not of 
either. 


The fine strain of irony which is so strong 
a factor in Mr. Robinson’s work runs 
through his “Tristram” to heighten the 
effectiveness of its three-cornered tragedy. 
The verse, strong and pungent, gains its 
ends without recourse to conceits or 
archaic idiom, yet the tale loses none of 
its heroic flavor thereby. “Tristram” 
should surely rank with the best of Mr. 
Robinson’s work. 


*e kk & 


The Lost Adventurer. By Walter Gilkyson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


NOVEL which almost registers an 

important success. Every scene 
in the book is well done, and in every 
scene the actors are in character. Yet, 
somehow, the continuity is lost. What was 
real in Pennsylvania becomes unreal in 
Spain. The last scene is the best of all, 
but its logic is the logic of accident. The 
effect of the whole is as if a good short- 
story teller had tried to write a novel. 


* * KK * 


War Birds. Diary of an Unknown Aviator. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$3.50. 

ITH the publication of this volume 
several editions ago, the cult of the 
war diarists took a new lease on life. 

These jottings of an American aviator 

who was shot down behind the German 


lines just before the close of the Great War 
are the pungent and ingenuous fecord 
of the average experience when America 
first took up arms. It seems inconceivable 
that anyone whose literary style was no 
more notable than this young airman’s 
should have left such a voluminous diary, 
particularly in view of the garish existence 
he seems to have led most of the time. 
But in spite of this, the book bears the 
unmistakable stamp of authenticity. It is 
as frank, as swiftly moving, and as engag- 
ing a book as one may run across in a 
long time. And Clayton Knight’s draw- 
ings are boldly and splendidly in tune. 


* * ke *K * 


Tomek the Sculptor. By Adelaide Eden 

Phillpotts. Boston: Little, Brown & 

Co. $2.50. 

HIS book seems to be little else but 

a series of readjustments — of the 
peasant to high society, of society to the 
peasant, and, lastly, of the middle class 
to both. Some of them are convincing; 
most of them leave one wondering. Josef 
Tomek, a Czech peasant, becomes, with 
the help of a flirtatious countess, a great 
and fashionable sculptor. He struggles 
with his love for the countess, but finally 
overcomes it sufficiently to marry a 
colorless English girl of middle-class 
parentage, who apparently speaks every 
language fluently and mingles equally 
well with the countess and with Josef’s 
peasant family. As for Josef himself, he 
is the usual great artist — selfish, in- 
trospective, and rather disagreeable. Of 
the important characters Josef’s mother 
is the only one remarkably well drawn. 
She more than makes up for many of the 
outstanding literary defects in Josef and 
his wife. 

ke KK 


The Diary of Elbridge Gerry, Fr. With a 
preface and footnotes by Claude G. 
Bowers. NewYork: Brentano’s. $2.50. 


HIS diary, neither interesting nor 

unusual, was unearthed, at the end 
of a century, from among the treasured 
possessions of Annette Townsend. Pos- 
sibly it has some value to the student of 
America’s development in the early 
Nineteenth Century; but that it could 
interest less specialized persons is incon- 
ceivable, for it is lacking in any of the wit, 
literary distinction, or charming point of 
view that such journals lead one to expect. 
It is the record of a journey taken on 
horseback by Elbridge Gerry, Jr., son of 
the Vice President, in 1813, through New 
England to Virginia and back to Wash- 
ington, where the diarist’s interest is 
more in the belles of the infant capital 


than in its approaching bombardment by 
the British. Young Mr. Gerry seems to 
be a careful observer, but unfortunately 
he is rarely concerned with material 
interesting to others. 


**e EK * 


Pools and Ripples. By Bliss Perry. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. (Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication.) $2.00. 


ELL-WRITTEN, delightful essays 

on fishing and its concomitants by 
the former editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Perry’s humorous philosophy is 
happily lacking the elaborate whimseys 
and posturings which most angling 
philosophers seem to think essential. 
He takes his fun where he finds it, and 
tells us about it as a keen, civilized 
gentleman should do with good humor, 
good taste, and understanding. 


* eK K 


Frederic Harrison. By Austin Harrison. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

HE present generation and the next 
will probably fail to thrill over the 
religio-philosophical preoccupations which 
played so large a part in the spiritual 
experience and life experience of Frederic 
Harrison. Less importance is attached 
every day to the clear-cut and positive 
ethical and philosophical ideas of such 
thinkers as he—as modern thought 
wanders constantly into a looser and 
easier hedonism. Yet however indifferent 
the public of today may be to Frederic 

Harrison’s philosophy, it cannot fail to 

recognize in this biography his salty, 

vigorous personality. It is rare for a son 
so well to realize his father and to present 
so fine and convincing a portrait. 


**e EK * 


Midsummer Music. By Stephen Graham. 
New York: George H. Doran Co. 


$2.50. 


R. GRAHAM tells the story of a . 


group of English people who 
spend a vacation in a fantastic Dalmatian 
town. The story is admirable in its utter 
innocence of plot or form. It reads like a 
“chapter of life,” and probably it is one. 
Certainly the picture of the place and its 
various inhabitants — of the English and 
other Europeans vacationing there by 
chance, in the bastard atmosphere which 
is not quite European and not quite 
Near Eastern—is singularly fresh and 
real, The author is restrained throughout. 
He never yields to the temptation to 
embroider and prettify. As a result, we 
believe him and the book is justified. 
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What the World Is Doing 


the American, British, Japanese, 
French, and Italian Governments 

called officially upon Eucrene CHEN, 
Foreign Minister of the Nationalist 
Government at Hankow, 

The js owers China, and upon Gen. 
Cuanc Kal-sHEK at Shang- 
hai. Five notes were left for the perusal of 
these two men, identical in character, and 
containing the powers’ demands upon the 
Nationalist Government in relation to 
the Nanking affair of March 24. 

Three main requirements are placed 
upon the Nationalists: First, adequate 
punishment of the commanders of the 
troops resporsible for the murders, 
on personal injuries, and in- 

D sod dignities and material dam- 

age done, as also of all 
persons found to be implicated. Second, 
apology in writing by the commander in 
chief of the Nationalist army, including 
an express written undertaking to refrain 
from all forms of violence and agita- 
tion against foreign lives and property. 
Third,.complete reparation for personal 
injuries and material damage done. The 
note closes with this significant para- 
graph: “Unless the Nationalist author- 
ities demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the interested Governments their inten- 
tion to comply promptly with these 
terms, the said Governments will find 
themselves compelled to take such 
measures as they consider appropriate.” 

From the State Department at Wash- 
ington was also issued a statement regard- 
ing the Nanking affair explaining the 
reasons for the dispatch of the note. One 
of its most pertinent para- 
graphs denies that the de- 
mands are “made in derogation of the 
sovereignty or dignity of the Chinese 
people whom the interested Governments 
are glad to believe friendly and with 
whom they earnestly desire to continue 
and improve relationships of good will 
and codperation. They are directed 
rather toward those influences, both 
foreign and Chinese, which made them- 
selves responsible for the Nanking out- 
rages by their activities in seeking to 
break up the existing friendship and to 
inflame the Chinese people to distrust, 
hate, and violence toward the people of 
the friendly powers.” 

Nothing could be plainer than that 
this is a direct recognition of the part 
which Russian propaganda has played in 
inflaming otherwise peaceful Chinese to 
hatred of the “foreign dev- 
ils.” It is significant that 
the notes were delivered 


O* April 11, Consular officers of 


Explanation 


Warning to 
Moscow 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


to both CuHen and Cuianc in their 
respective strongholds, Hankow and 
Shanghai. Thus, the breach between the 
radical and conservative wings of the 
Nationalist movement is recognized by 
the Governments as it has been recognized 
within the Nationalist party itself ever 
since the advance upon Shanghai. At that 
time, what had been a rumbling dissatis- 
faction upon both sides assumed the 





The Week 


{Concerted action by the powers 
in China on the Nanking affair. 
We protest friendship for the 
Chinese people; and enmity to- 
ward those elements responsible 
for stirring up hatred. Internal 
troubles in the Nationalist party. 
And military reverses for their 
army on the Northern front. {A 
prohibition debate, with an in- 
formal decision for the drys. 
qSenator REED’s committee goes 
on. — Dawes. JTo Paris by air. 
{Flapper suffrage” and Mr. 
CuurcuiLt’s budget interest Eng- 
land. ¢The mysterious affair of 
doctored dispatches in Mexico. 
qOur State Department is reti- 
cent. Sacco and VANZETTI. 











proportions of an open break. EucEnE 
CHEN remains at Hankow, capital of the 
Nationalist forces, with the avowed 
Communist wing of the movement, while 
Cu1anc, with the military behind him, is 
at Shanghai. 

The united front established by the 
powers in presenting identical notes is an 
important development and represents 
the first display of concerted action since 

. _ the Boxer trouble in 1goo. 
—— No indication has been 
given that there would be 

any movement for allied military effort, 
however. Each of the powers is acting 
separately. Nor is there any indication 
that intervention is planned. So far, the 
powers have contented themselves with 
taking such measures as seemed necessary 
for the protection of lives and property. 

A crisis between Soviet Russia and the 
Northern Government developed on 
April 6 when metropolitan police backed 
by a small guard of soldiers entered the 

: foreign quarter with the 
— permission of the Dutch 
Minister; where they raided 

the Soviet bank, offices of the Chinese 


Eastern Railway, and entered the Em- 
bassy itself. The raid was instigated. 
according to dispatches, by rumors that 
the Soviet Embassy and the two other 
private concerns mentioned were serving 
as distributing centers for Communist 
activity directed against the Northern 
Government.‘ On April 7 there were 
similar raids at Tientsin which were said 
to have yielded sufficient evidence to 
justify them. As a result, Moscow has 
delivered a note to the Peking Govern- 
ment and has withdrawn its Chargé 
d’Affaires and Consular officers. 

Meanwhile, the Nationalist army ap- 
pears to have met with its. first serious 
military reverse since its troops left 
Canton on their victorious march north- 

_ ward. In the vicinity -of 
— Nanking, the reorganized 
forces of Marshal Sun 
Cuuan-Fanc, former defender of Shang- 
hai, are said to have halted the advance 
of the Nationalists and forced them back. 
Reinforcements have been rushed north- 
ward from Shanghai, but Marshal Sun 
is pushing the Nationalists back slowly 
to the Yangtze. The fighting now is at no 
great distance from Shanghai. Should the 
Northerners follow up their ' present 
victories with others, Shanghai might be 
menaced by Northern troops as it was in 
February by the approaching arms of the 
Cantonese. 

Dr. NicHotas Murray ButLeR, presi- 
dent of Columbia University, engaged 
Senator Witu1am E. Boran of Idaho in 
debate on April 9. The place was Boston, 

the subject: “ Resolved,that 

Butler vs. the Republican national 

rah 

platform of 1928 should 
advocate repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment.” According to unofficial judges, 
Senator BoraH, who took the negative 
side, was the winner, the decision being 
granted upon an estimate of the amount 
of applause given to each speaker. How- 
ever, to THE INDEPENDENT’S editors who 
attended, as well as to many other persons 
with whom they talked, it appeared not 
only that Dr. BuTLer received more 
applause then Senator Boran, but that 
his arguments far exceiled those of the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Dr. Butter directed most of his argu- 
ment toward a consideration of the 
Eighteenth Amendment from a legalistic 
standpoint, arguing that it was not 

, properly a part of the Con- 

Their stitution; Senator Borax 
Arguments eae 
on the other hand, dis- 


cussed prohibition from the standpoint 
of its protection to individual States 
which desired to remain dry. These, he 
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argued, could not be secure without a 
Federal amendment, since liquor was 
shipped into them from wet States. Dr. 
BuTLeR contended that prohibition was 
a matter for the States to solve them- 
selves, and declared himself favorably 
disposed toward the system of govern- 
ment control employed in Quebec and in 
Sweden. Senator Borau said that pro- 
hibition had never been given a fair trial 
and that it should be before it was dis- 
carded. The greatest interest was mani- 
fested in both speakers’ contentions by an 
audience which packed the hall. Crar- 
ENCE Darrow, Chicago lawyer, and 
Wayne B. WHEELER, counsel of the Anti- 
Saloon League, are to debate a similar 
subject in New York City on April 23. 

The air in and about New York City 
is beginning to hum with ’planes and 
rumors of ’planes which will contest next 
month for the honor of achieving the first 

.., nonstop flight from New 
On to Paris! yk to Paris. Since Capt. 
René Fonck wrecked his huge Sikorsky 
machine at the take-off in a similar 
attempt last autumn, he has been lying 
low. But three cther crews have signified 
their intentions of taking off. 

Commander RicHarp E. Byrn, who, 
with his pilot, FLoyp BENNETT, flew to 
the North Pole and back last summer, 
is now supervising the completion of a 
three-motored monoplane in 
which he will endeavor to 
cross the Atlantic. Lieut. 
Commander Noex Davis and his pilot, 
Lieut. Stanton H. Wooster, are already 
testing a triple-powered biplane in which 
they will compete against the Byrp ex- 
pedition. And Bert Acosta and Crar- 
ENCE D. CHAMBERLAIN have been in- 
dulging in the most strenuous training 
possible with the Paris flight in view. 

Commercial motives are denied by all 
the announced contestants, the sole ob- 
jects of the flight being the development 
of the science of aérial navigation over 
long distances and the man- 
ifestation of America’s good 
will toward Europe. That 
the successful termination of these flights 
would advance the science of aéronautics 
to a great extent is proved when one con- 
siders that the distance covered must be 
3,600 miles, more than twice as great as 
that flown by Atcock and Brown in 
crossing from Newfoundland to Ireland 
in 191g. 

One of the most sensational and sig- 
nificant criminal trials in the history of 
the United States was closed when Judge 
WessTER Tuayen, in the Norfolk County 

Court House in Dedham, 

bs al Massachusetts, pronounced 
Die sentence of death upon 
BARTHOLOMEO VANZETTI 

and Nicoza Sacco on April g. Since July 
14, 1921, when the two Italian radicals 
were convicted of robbing and murder- 
ing a paymaster in South Braintree, 


Three ’Planes 
Entered 


Pour le 
Sport 


Massachusetts, a year before, the case 
has been discussed throughout the world. 
Communists, Socialists, and radical writers 
everywhere took up the cry of prejudice 
and capitalistic oppression. The residence 
of the American Ambassador in Paris was 
bombed; American diplomats were threat- 
ened even in Cuba and Peru; committees 
were organized and funds collected to 
appeal the case to a higher court, not only 
by radicals, but by sound conservatives 
who felt that an injustice had been done. 

A hearing was granted in November, 
1921, and a plea for a new trial denied the 
next month. Further pleas were denied, 
and attempts to find Sacco unbalanced 

_. during the next two years 
“a ng failed. VANZETTI, too, was 
declared perfectly sane the 
next year, when four further motions for 
a new trial were denied. By this time it 
was estimated that the defense had cost 
upwards of $282,000. Two more denials 
were returned in 1926, and further excep- 
tions were later filed. On April 5, 1927, the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts ruled 
that the decision of the jury in the first 
trial might not be set aside, and the 
matter was closed, so far as the courts 
were concerned. 

But with the public, the case is far from 
settled. Before July 10, when sentence of 
death in the electric chair is to be carried 
cut, it is expected that a petition, cir- 

culated by an organized 
i Governor conference of labor organ- 
eeps Silent . : —— 
izations and containing 
more than a million names, will be pre- 
sented to Gov. Atvan T. Futter in Bos- 
ton. Pressure from every possible source 
is to be brought to bear upon the Gov- 
ernor by sympathizers of the condemned 
men; for in the Governor’s hands alone 
rests their fate. Meanwhile, the final court 
of appeal in the Bay State capital is 
saying nothing. 

Woman’s suffrage in Great Britain is at 
last in a fair way to be put upon the same 
terms as suffrage for men. With the 
Cabinet’s approval of Prime Minister 
BaLpwin’s measure lower- 
ing the age limit for women 
entitled to the franchise 
from thirty to twenty-one, the House of 
Commons will find it necessary either to 
disclaim the Government or render the 
bill into law. With the Cabinet favorably 
disposed, the Prime Minister finds his 
position a little less precarious than it has 
been. At the last general election he 
pledged himself to support the extension 
of the voting privilege. But so bitter has 
waxed the controversy lately that he has 
found himself faced with the possibility 
of seeing his Government torn to pieces 
as a result, hence, his strong efforts to 
make the issue nonpartisan. 

It is estimated that if the suffrage 
measure is made into law, it will add 
5,000,000 votes to the electorate: 3,000,- 
ooo of them being women between the 


The 
Flapper Vote 


ages of twenty-one and 

— thirty, and the remainder 

r being those admitted to the 

franchise due to the raising of certain 

restrictions in force since 1918. With this 

increase the feminine would outweigh by a 
slight margin the masculine electorate. 

Meanwhile, the British taxpayer was 
finding life pleasant by virtue of the 
announcement on the same day, April 12, 
of Winston CuHuRCHILL’s new budget. 

With the publication by the 
The Tax- Chancellor of the Exchequer 
payer Relaxes ; 
of the figures for expendi- 
tures and revenues for the coming fiscal 
year, friends and foes of the Government 
alike were surprised to discover that half 
of the deficit for the past year as well as 
al) of the expenses for next had been 
taken care of with no marked increase 
in taxation. In view of the immensely 
costly strike of last spring this achieve- 
ment of Chancellor CHURCHILL’s consti- 
tutes a notable feat of financial acrobatics. 

Senator James A. REEp’s Campaign 
Funds Investigating Committee was not 
terminated through failure of the Senate 
officially to extend its life beyond the 

va y=... sixty-ninth Congress, in the 
ueeennel sali of Vice President 
Cuartes G. Dawes. General Dawes, 
taking the precedent established by the 
Supreme Court last January, believes 
that the resolution which created the 
committee did not in any way limit the 
time of its activities, and that it should 
continue to sit until its work is considered 
complete. Senator Keyes of New Hamp- 
shire, however, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Audit and Control of the 
Contingent Fund of the Senate continues 
to believe the committee has no legal 
right to continue its operations and there- 
fore has again refused to approve ex- 
penditures by it. The principal work of 
the investigators at the present time is a 
probe of the election of Representative 
Witiiam S.-Vare to succeed Senator 
Georce Wuarrton Pepper in the Senate. 
Senator Guy D. Gorr of West Virginia 
has resigned his place upon the committee, 
to which General Dawes has appointed 
Senator Simeon D. Fess of Ohio. 

The mysterious doctoring of some 300 
documents which found their way into 
the hands of President PLurarco Extas 
Caties of Mexico continues to trouble 
our State Department. So 
far, it is said, our Govern- 
ment has no clue to the 
identity of the person responsible for the 
Mexican leak, but Washington is ex- 
tremely loath to make any statement 
upon the matter whatsoever. Not all of 
the documents, apparently, were doc- 
tored before finding their way to President 
Cates. But enough of them had been 
amended to falsify our position and make 
it appear that the United States had 
adopted an attitude extremely unfavor- 
able to the Cates Government. 


The Mystery 
Affair 
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The Editor Steps Down 


OR weeks, now, we have been await- 
Fine the proper medium and the 

proper opportunity to vindicate 
ourselves in regard to a misstatement 
made in an article on patronage conditions 
in Georgia which appeared in Tue In- 
DEPENDENT for February 19. Through a 
slip of the typewriter the author wrote 
that Jefferson Davis had been inaugurated 
as President of the Confederacy in Geor- 
gia. At last comes a good friend to serve us 
with ample justification for allowing this 
error to creep by. He writes from Emory 
University, Georgia. 


Dear Sir: 

In an article in THE INDEPENDENT of 
February 19, “Public Office on Easy Pay- 
ments,” Mr. Samuel Taylor Moore writes 
as follows: “In Georgia — the State where 
Jefferson Davis was inaugurated President 
of the Confederacy. . . .” This statement 
constitutes new light on American history 
and creates in the mind of a simple student 
further skepticism on other previously 
accepted facts of our history. 

{I am reminded of the member of a board 
of education who objected to a textbook in 
American history on the ground that it 
contained a picture of Columbus landing 
on American soil with the flag of a Roman 
Catholic country in his hands. When an 
irreverent fellow member, not a Klansman, 
suggested that the difficulty might be re- 
moved by substituting for the flag of 
Spain that of the State of Georgia, the pro- 
testant calmly accepted the suggestion as a 
proper solution of the difficulty. This leads 
me to remark that perhaps after all Jeffer- 
son Davis ought to have been inaugurated 
in Georgia. Perhaps that is the idea Mr. 
Moore had in mind. 

TueoporeE H. Jack. 





W: suspect that the writer of the 


following note from Melbourne, 
Florida, feels rather bitterly toward the 


-Upper House of Congress. The question 


which he asks at the beginning we are 
afraid would demand an answer in the 
negative. However, if he were to offer a 
bonus in that connection, there is no 
telling what might happen. Anyhow, we 
venture the guess that even at best the 
relief would be only temporary. 


Dear Sir: 
Do you think it would be possible to per- 
suade the United States Senate to take a 
vacation for two or three years, on half 
pay? Think what a relief it would be to the 
republic. If this should be found impracti- 
cable, the next best thing would be to give 
Vice President Dawes dictatorial power 
over the Senate. Then, by a system of fines, 
he might be able to hold that aggregation 
of politicians down to their legitimate 
work and convert a debating club into a 
business organization. 
E. P. Brancu. 


torial Manners, 


ND now that the subject of the 

Senate has been brought up, it 
might not be amiss to quote from the let- 
ter of a correspondent in Buffalo, New 
York, who comments reasonably upon 
questions raised by Merle Farmer Murphy 
in his article: “The Decadence of Sena- 
which appeared in THE 


INDEPENDENT for March 26. 


Dear Sir: 

There appeared a very interesting article 
in a recent number of THE INDEPENDENT 
on the alleged lack of dignity in a consid- 
erable number of our Senators in Washing- 
ton. On the whole, I think, the writer’s 
strictures were too well warranted; but I 
do not think he was quite as justified in his 
“compliments” to a few. Moreover, the 
gentleman was, I think, a little too sweep- 
ing in his condemnation of some of the 
rest; for whatever may be the faults and 
shortcomings of our Senators, in “bulk, 
there are a few who are very able and 
genuinely cultured American gentlemen. 
I confess that my first impressions of both 
Senate and Senators were much of a piece 
with Mr. Murphy’s. But after reflection 
and upon closer and more frequent atten- 
tion, I have come to revise my chart of 
estimates. The more so after witnessing a 
number of times the loud and disorderly 
scenes that seem to prevail in the House of 
Representatives, as compared with the 
nominal quiet of the Senate. In fact, after 
the tumult of the House, the quiet and 
“dignity” of the Senate are as refreshing 
as an oasis in a windy and arid desert. 
’Twere an infinite mercy if one half of 
those noisy so-called “legislators” in the 
House were actually legislated out of 
political existence. There are three times 
too many of them already; yet there is an 
idiotic cry for “more”! As well might we 
cry for more monkeys in our zoos! 

{But to return to the Senate: I think that 
Mr. Murphy rather exaggerated the “fine 
points” and presumably “statesmanlike” 
qualities of Senator Heflin; for although, I 
grant his personal “findings,” I simply 
cannot consider Senator Heflin at all seri- 
ously in the réle of “statesman.” To be 
sure, he has his good points; and equally 
to be sure, he is a highly picturesque char- 
acter and has an attractive personality, 





although it is highly probably that this is 
not apparent to those poor newspaper 
devils in the Senate gallery. In sum, Sen- 
ator Heflin is anything, or almost any- 
thing, ut a statesman! In the first place, 
he is too demonstrative, and too given 
over to the habit of going off at half cock. 
He is never sufficiently reflective, what- 
ever may be his profession or his “elo- 
quence.” 

Regarding Mr. Murphy’s remarks on the 
uncouth “attitudes” and singular idiosyn- 
crasies of some few even of the more in- 
tellectual and prominent Senators, as ex- 
hibited in their manner of addressing the 
Senate—or its frequently well-nigh 
empty benches, but well-filled galleries. 
While it is true enough that there is need 
of improvement, it is equally true that 
there is at least a select group of sufficiently 
“correct” and well-mannered Senators. 
Still, one might well wish that our Sena- 
tors were more thorough students of sound 
political economy and sociology. It is their 
plain duty thus to equip themselves. Be- 
sides, this republic is very generous in its 
treatment of and provisions for its legisla- 
tors, and they should not only be grateful 
but scrupulously faithful to their obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. 

Joun Oxenpon. 


Need it be added that we hold no 
higher opinion of Senator Heflin’s states- 
manlike qualities than does Mr. Oxendon? 
And Mr. Murphy’s meed of praise we take 
with a pinch of salt; he merely foregoes, 
we think, that fine editorial abandon with 
which we sometimes express our own 
opinion of Mr. Heflin. 


SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 


FOR RENT — PEASE COTTAGE — next house 

Claremont Hotel. Large, furnished, 8-room house. 2 bath- 

rooms. Garage. Ocean and mountain view. $700 for season. 
Half season rates: 





$400 for June and July. 
$400 for August and September. 
MISS MARION CLARK 


WOODMONT-ON-SOUND 
On water front, modern, furnished, 10-room house 
with 2 baths. 
Owner going abroad. $1 for season. 
HEBERT MATTOON 
956 Chapel Street, New Haven, Connecticut 


OLD HOMESTEAD TEA ROOM 
CORNWALL, NEW YORK 
Furnished — Improvements — State Road 


ent, $50 Monthly 
MRS. GEORGE MEARS 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 








New York 
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FOR RENT 
June—July—August 
KWASIND (West Wind) 


A delightful summer camp located three miles from 
Rangeley, Maine, on the shore of Dodge Pond. Every 
modern convenience, running water, bathrooms, two 
sleeping camps, living camp with stone fireplace, cook 
camp. The property comprises about five acres of semi- 
cleared land, fenced in so as to assure absolute pri- 
vacy. Full size clay tennis court in perfect condition, two- 
car garage, full equipment of canoes, rowboats, etc. 
Excellent fishing. For further particulars apply to owner. 


H. V. SCHIEREN 
89. Llewellyn Road Montclair, New Jersey 
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Wives of Business Men 


Te difference between office 
and household economy often 
causes astonishment and con- 
fusion to business men. Their 
wives mean well, but as for 
method —! 

The household budget is the 
answer. We have sent thousands 
of our budget sheets to wives who 
have attacked this problem. 

If you, sir, care about ordered and 
reasonable expenditure and saving 
— that is, the introduction of your 
business methods into your home — 
we recommend the John Hancock 
Home Budget Sheet. 

Your local John Hancock 
office will be glad to send you 

a copy, orone can be obtained 
by writing to Inquiry Bu- 
reau, 
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Lire | INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massacnusetts 


197 Clarendon Street Boston, Mass. 



















Atlantic City> 
Directly facing a Sea 
An _interminglin: gS A the Old 


World and the Service 
Appointments. 
a of soloists of interna- 
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leges of all Self ‘Clube, 
Famous French Grill and aon 
Overlooking Boardw 
and Ocean 
Plan Exclusi 2 
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Proprietary Management Bh 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Dividend Ba: 2% ($1.00 per share) on 
the COMMON STOCK of this Company, 
for the quarter ending March 31, 1927, 
will be paid April 30, me - Stockholders 
of record as of March 31, 19 

H. F. BARTZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 21, 1927 


REAL HARRIS TWEED 
The aristocrat of all sports w “1 prego makers. 
Patterns free. Any length cut. $2.00 per yd. Post- 
age paid. NEWALL, 140 Searaover, Scotland. 















The Great Automobile 
Duel of 1927 


(Continued from page 435) 


his salty individualistic flavor. It is said 
that bankers, not long ago, offered him a 
billion dollars for his business — un- 
questionably, if correct, the largest pur- 
chase price ever offered for any business. 
Ford flatly refused and, it is said, made 
the comment that money no longer meant 
anything to him; that the fun of the game 
was all he got out of it. Whether this story 
is true or not, it is probably characteristic 
of him; and that is why Ford’s action is so 
eagerly awaited. There is even a deeper 
element in this public interest. Mr. Ford 
has comported himself for years in a 
rather autocratic spirit, setting up — 
whether consciously or not —a kind of 
invincible legend about himself. His 
spectacular ingenuity in avoiding the 
clutches of Wall Street bankers at a time 
when the deflation period pinched him as 
it did many others, has given the public 
a sense of an undefeated knight in full 
armor scattering most of the ordinary 
Goliaths as he rode along. Now that he 
faces a real, perhaps desperate fight, it is 
only human that the public wants to see 
how he will take the licking, if one is 
coming to him. If only to see what clever 
next move he will make, what telling 
weapon he will next forge, the public 
stands on the side lines, ready as ever to 
cheer his amazing ability which has made 
a $278,000,000 business out of an original] 
investment of $28,000. 





Cross Purposes in China 
(Continued from page 438) 


country are far greater than ours. British 
nationals far outnumber ours. British 
losses have been infinitely greater than 
ours. British patience has been more 
sorely tried than ours. So closely have 
the disorderly elements worked with the 
Nationalist forces that the British au- 
thorities are beginning to look upon them 
as parts of a single whole. They may 
decide to attempt to suppress the entire 
movement by the use of armed force. 
If they do, they will endeavor to secure 
American coéperation. In this endeavor 
they will have the whole-hearted sup- 
port of the American business men in 
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Shanghai, if the statement of their Cham- 
ber of Commerce can be taken as an 
indication of their attitude. 


One may well sympathize with the © 


business man, whose trade has been 
reduced to a cipher by the turmoil around 
him. But his trade cannot be carried on 
bayonets, and the American Government 
is under no obligation to attempt by 
force to restore conditions under which 
his commerce will be profitable. Such a 
loss he must carry as one of the risks of 
his venture. He has no more right to call 
upon his Government for more than 
protection against violence than have the 
Chinese to misrepresent the purpose of 
the American forces. 

That purpose as announced by the 
State Department is unimpeachable. Our 
guns are aimed at no responsible Chinese 
authorities: they are aimed against 
anarchy and riot. No amount of Chinese 
or pro-Chinese clamor should be allowed 
to weaken our determination to protect 
our nationals in China. No amount of 
British or other persuasion should cause 
us to embark upon an aggressive course 
against the Chinese Nationalists or any 
other faction. We should codperate with 
the British, French, and Japanese without 
stint in protecting nationals, but if any 
one of them wants to suppress a Chinese 
political movement by military force, 
there our codperation should cease. 
In the midst of cross-purposes and con- 
flicting claims the proper course for the 
United States is clear. Thus far the 
Government has held to it with com- 
mendable skill. 





Drama, Tabloid and 
Otherwise 
(Continued from page 445) 


tired of God, calls upon the devil to give 
her happiness. As if in answer to her 
prayer, a strange man is washed up from 
a wreck. He becomes her servant. With- 
out her express consent, he kills her first 
husband so that she is free to marry her 
brother-in-law. Just as her uneasy con- 
science is almost at rest, she has a quarrel 
with her second husband at which the 
stranger disposes of him as well. The 
stranger then returns to claim both 
the wife and the farm as his own. The 
woman accuses him of being the devil; 
and the stranger announces that he is 
now stronger than she. In other words, 
Judith is a sort of female Faust. As 
written the play ended in a question 
mark, leaving one unanswered as to 
whether Judith were defeated or not. 
The play, as presented, carries through 
the complete cycle of momentary triumph 
and ultimate defeat. It is one of a few 
notable cases I have seen where the 
imagination of a director makes up for 
the neglect of the author. 
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Island Sound; splendid bathing and fishing; exception 
opportunity to secure a lovely place. 

W. A. L., Box 75, Wall St. Station, New York, N. Y. 
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Beautiful 6-room new house, with best improvements, 
high, water view. Must sell on account of death. 
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15 So. Main Street, South Norwalk, Connecticut 
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Charlevoix 


Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 
Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Tue Great AutomosiLe Duvet oF 1927. 1. With- 
out preparation outside of class, write a character 
sketch of Henry Ford as you have imagined him to 
be from your general reading. Later look up what- 
ever you can discover bearing on this extraordinary 
man and check your final impressions with your 
earlier ones. What differences do you note? 2. Exam- 
ine and comment on the similes and metaphors 
employed in this article. How many can you find? 
Are there any “mixed” figures? 3. Discuss Ford’s 
stand on the advertising problem? Do you believe 
he is acting wisely or foolishly in refusing to adver- 
tise? To what extent does free publicity enter into 
this particular contest? What are the probabilities 
that Ford will be forced to alter his advertising 
policy? 4. Suggest some specific means by which an 
automobile manufacturer can reduce expenses in his 
plant. Can these reductions be made as easily in the 
case of high-priced cars as with low-priced cars? 
5. List the various cars manufactured by the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation? Why is the Chevrolet the 
keenest competitor for the Ford trade? 6. Discuss 
the relative values of the five “weapons” taken up 
in this article. Which party to the “duel” has the 
advantage in each case? 7. Why is the Ford organ- 
ization termed Napoleonic in form? 

Cross Purposes 1n Cuina, 1. While the events 
in China are being currently narrated on the front 
page of each important daily paper, it will be partic- 
ularly interesting to get here the thoughtful anaylses 
of an expert. Students who will volunteer to discuss 
the question may select topics from this list: 

a. Who are the Nationalists and what is their 
program? 

b. The Nationalists’ attitude toward the foreigners. 

c. What the United States Government is now 
doing in China. 

d. What American citizens are doing in China. 

e. The British in China. 

f. Is there a responsible Chinese Government? 

g. The present prospect for Christian missionary 
work in China. 

Tue Hospira.in THE Sky. 1. The effectiveness of 
this title suggests an interesting point in language. 
We like a phrase that arouses us from our lounge- 
lizard ways of thinking. The word “skyscraper” did 
that years ago when it was first used by some person 
of intellectual daring. Now it has been dulled by use 
and stimulates no marked emotion. It has become 
conventionalized. Set your wits to work and see 


‘what new phrases you can invent. The phrase must 


grow out of your own ingenious way of expressing 
yourself. The best of poetry illustrates this power. 
Bring to class examples from your own reading of 
poetry or prose, 2. Contrast the modern conception 
of medicine with that which formerly prevailed. 

. Tell about the work of Pasteur, Roch, and Lister 
Crom whom we get the word “listerine”’). 4. Discuss 
the germ theory of disease and tell in particular 
what the isolation of a germ signifies. The work of 
our scientists in the Panama Zone is particularly 
illuminating. Those who are interested in the gen- 
eral subject should read Sinclair Lewis’ novel, 
“Arrowsmith.” 5. Discuss the advantage of having 
specialists assembled in one great center. Where has 
this plan already been tried? 6. In the New York 
Medical Center, what attempt will be made to 
prevent the standardized nonpersonal attitude? 
7. What three functions will the Center serve? 
Comment on each. 
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A DAUGHTER OF INDRA 
B. 
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Z. F. E. 


This is a very unusual novel. The book 
is written with an artistic charm and 
a sensitiveness of interpretation, em- 
bodying all the mystery of the East. 


Price $2.00 at all booksellers 
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Osmand, one of the favorites for the 1927 Kentucky Derby 
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Derby 


by 





SPORTSMAN, the new and amazingly popular magazine of 

amateur sports, gives an intensely interesting and authori- 
tative story of this fifty-two-year-old classic of the American turf — 
colorfully illustrated and with a complete statistical chart. Other 
SPORTSMAN features you'll enjoy in the May issue include: “Sky 
Sailors Becalmed,” by Samuel T. Moore; “‘The Riddle in the Fly 
Book,” by Eugene V. Connett, 3rd; ‘Scraping the Pole Vault Ceiling,” 
by Herbert Reed; “‘Golf Americana,” by Zeta Rothschild; ‘‘Harold 
Vanderbilt’s New Racing Sloop, Prestige,’ by W. Starling Burgess; 
‘Aintree Calls!’ by Peter Burnaugh — and in addition, many full- 
page photographs and drawings, departmental pages on yachting, 
polo, golf, court games, chess, cards, horses, dogs, automobiles, motor 
boats, the theatre, sport in England, The Sportsman’s Almanac, and 
complete sport records for March, 1927. 


M R. NEWCOMB’S feature article in the May number of THE 
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